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From the President . . 


This message to NANE members is 
being written after returning home 
from the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. A summary of 
the NANE delegates’ impressions of the 
conference will be found elsewhere in 
this Journal, but I want here to per- 
sonally express my appreciation for the 
opportunity afforded me to serve as 
your official representative. It was in- 
deed a privilege to head such a capable 
and stimulating group of NANE dele- 
gates. It was an exciting learning ex- 
perience for all of us. 


Meeting old friends is always one of 
the delights of a conference. To me this 
one was outstanding in this respect as 
I began to realize how many of these 
friends, serving as Forum and Work 
Shop leaders, were present or past 
NANE officers or Board members. In 
addition there were many of our mem- 
bers and former co-workers. 


As we met in our workshop groups 
or in informal social get-togethers, we 
discussed and reviewed our work ex- 
periences for and with young children. 
In preparation for the White House 
Conference many of us had been stimu- 
lated to analyze and evaluate what had 
been accomplished during the past ten 
years. 


There seemed to be general agree- 
ment that real progress had been made 
in understanding the needs of young 
children and some progress in how to 
meet these needs. We agreed that all of 
us in NANE have a tremendous and im- 
portant task ahead of us during the next 
ten years if we are to meet our obliga- 
tions for providing adequate leadership 
in the field of nursery education. 


The reference papers prepared for the 
delegates to the 1960 White House Con- 
ference contain a wealth of excellent 
material. I would like to suggest one of 
these papers particularly for your read- 
ing: YOUTH AND THE LIFE CYCLE, 
an interview wth Eric H. Erikson by 
Kathryn Close, editor of “Children”. 
This interview appears also in the 
March-April issue of “Children”. 


Those of you who attended the 1950 
NANE conference in New York City 
following the Midcentury White House 
Conference will recall our introduction 
to Dr. Ericson’s life cycle theory of per- 
sonality development and the emphasis 
which he put on the importance to the 
infant of developing a basic sense of 
trust in himself and his environment. 


One point he makes in this recent in- 
terview is that in emphasizing the 
mother-child relationship we have tend- 
ed “to lose sight of the fact that other 
people besides parents are important 
to youth.” 


You will be interested in reading Dr. 
Erikson’s challenge to adults for “a 
more responsible morality.” This article 
will I believe have real meaning to all 
of us who are working for the well be- 
ing of young children. 


“Children” is published six times a 
year by the Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D. C., at $1.25 
a year (50 cents additional for foreign 
subscriptions). 


You may ask for your subscription to 
start with the March-April 1960 issue to 
insure receiving YOUTH AND THE 
LIFE CYCLE, the interview with Eric 
H. Erikson. 

EDNA MOHR 
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Ficus the Editor . . 


The other day in a nursery school, 
a four year old arrived with pin curlers 
in her hair. As one might expect, it 
was not long before there was every 
evidence that the curlers were not long 
for her head. 


When the inevitable happened and 
one fell to the ground, the child picked 
it up and asked the teacher to put it 
back. The teacher said that she didn’t 
know how. The child repeated her re- 
quest. 


Once again the teacher answered that 
she didn’t know how. With this the 
child gave the teacher a long, searching 
look and said, “Well, you’re old enough 
and big enough.” 


Life would be so much simpler if all 
that were necessary was to be big 
enough physically, and old enough 
chronologically. It is all the other in- 
gredients that go into the “old enough,” 
and “big enough” of the well-rounded, 
mature person that makes living in this 
fast-moving world so complicated. 


Flexibility, adaptability, conformity, 
non-conformity, self-discipline, inde- 
pendence, dependence, sensitivity, em- 
pathy, reliability, trust, self-direction 
perception, growth in our understand- 
ing of ourselves and others, all play a 
vital part in the who, what, and why 
of us. It is a never ending process. 


You may be like the teacher in the 
above story. There may be things you 
feel you cannot do. However, don’t in- 
clude in your “Can’t Do” list such “Can 
Do” items as paying your NANE dues 
on time, and sending your contribution 
to the Section Editors of What Do You 
Think?, Let’s Talk Legislation, From 
the Teacher’s Notebook, and Focus on 
Affiliates. See page 76 for the names and 
addresses of Section Editors. 


A letter has been received by Edna 
Mohr from Betty Shuey in Turkey, with 
the news that she has been asked by 
the Ministry of Education of Turkey to 
start a nursery training program at a 
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teacher training college in Ankara. 

Congratulations to Betty for receiv- 
ing this assignment, though we are sorry 
that because of distance she feels she 
must resign her position as a member 
of the NANE Board. 


Betty writes, “It has been a great 
treat to serve on the Board and I would 
feel better had I done more for the or- 
ganization. I do have the consolation 
that my energies have gone into help- 
ing children in this part of the world. 
Please accept my thanks for the privi- 
lege of being a Board member during 
this exciting development of NANE.” 


Betty will continue as an NANE mem- 
ber and as a contributor to the Journal, 
for she ends her letter by saying, “Some 
day Ill write the tale of B. Shuey in 
Turkey.” We look forward to the 
article. 


Readers will be interested in the sum- 
mary reports of NANE’s official rep- 
resentatives to the 1960 White House 
Conference on page 93. Our appreciation 
also to Cornelia Goldsmith for her con- 
tribution. 


In recent months there has been in- 
creased focus in all sections of the coun- 
try on what is happening in child day 
care. The White House Conference in- 
cluded day care as a key part of its 
agenda. 


“What Price Child Day Care” will 
be one of the subjects of a meeting 
scheduled for the Annual Conference of 
The Child Welfare League of America 
to be held in conjunction with the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work in 
Atlantic City, June 7-10, 1960. 


On November 17 and 18, 1960, a na- 
tion wide Child Day Care Conference 
sponsored by the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the United States 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
will be held in Washington, D.C. 
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How many affiliate groups publish 
newsletters? 


A copy of a newsletter published by 
the Virginia Association for Early 
Childhood Education has just been re- 
ceived in the Journal office. It contains 
an excellent report of the Fourth Annual 
Conference of the Association held at 
Hampton, Virginia, in March as well as 
other items of interest to those work- 
ing with young children. 


Maybe affiliate groups should explore 
the possibility of exchanging newslet- 
ters. 


Editor of the Virginia Association for 
Early Childhood Education Newsletter 


is Kay Gibson, 4922 11th Street, North, 
Arlington 5, Virginia. 


The NANE Journal staff will apprec- 
iate receiving copies of newsletters from 
other affiliated groups. 


The spotlight of the next JOURNAL 
will be on Child Day Care, in order to 
keep NANE members informed of the 
latest developments in this important 
field. If you have information, ideas or 
experiences in the day care field that 
you would like to share with others 
please send them to the Journal Editor 
by August 1. 

DOCIA ZAVITKOVSKY 


THE JOURNAL IS YOURS 


The Journal of Nursery Education is a meeting place for the minds of women 
and men who are concerned with nursery education. 


What do you think about, what would you like to know or what do you know 
that would be of interest to your colleagues? 


It may be a bit of news about yourself or someone you know, or an idea for 
research or an article you would like to read, or a personal experience or a 


book you would like to share. 


Jot it down and send it to the person in whose section it would likely appear. 


Here are their names and addresses. 


Affiliate News 

Mrs. Rosalie Blau 

1338 South Orange Grove 
Los Angeles 19, California 


Articles and Pictures ‘ 
Mrs. Docia Zavitkovsky 

1723 4th Street 

Santa Monica, California 


From the Teacher's Notebook 
Miss Evelyn Beyer 

Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville, New York 


Legislation 

Mrs. Theresa S. Mahler 

225 Buckingham Way 

San Francisco 27, California 
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On the Personal Side 
Frances S. Stiles 

Los Angeles City Schools 
Los Angeles, California 


On the Research Side 
Dr. Bruce Gardner 
Iowa State University 
307 Morrill Hall 

Ames, Iowa 


Time Out For Reading 
Mrs. Polly McVickar 
22139 Carbon Mesa Road 
Malibu, California 


What Do You Think? 
Miss June Patterson 
University Nursery School 
University of California 
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What Do You Think? . . 


Mixed Ages in Nursery Groups 


ELLEN F. BLOOM 


It was interesting to read in the Fall 
issue of the Journal about the experi- 
ment of visiting among various age 
groups in the University Elementary 
School in Los Angeles. I have been in 
two situations under quite different cir- 
cumstances where three, four, and five- 
year-olds have mingled successfully. 

This is only one area where, I be- 
lieve, the thinking of many nursery 
school teachers has become sterile. 
Nursery school groups are usually di- 
vided arbitrarily by chronological age, 
with the two and one-half’s expected to 
behave one way, the three’s expected 
to behave another way, and the four’s 
still differently, with little common 
meeting ground. 

In neither of the two situations which 
I want to describe was there an oppor- 
tunity for research so this can only be 
the thoughts resulting from everyday 
observation. 

For several years I was_ teacher- 
director at the Rock Creek Garden Co- 
operative in Maryland. We had two 
groups of children ranging in age from 
just under three to about three years 
and eleven months; the second a year 
older. The mothers who worked in the 
school were usually, though not always, 
assigned to the groups with their own 
children, but we had several mothers 
who had a child in each group. 

The physical set-up was intimate— 


Book rest. Everyone enjoys it and chooses 
the book to fit his interests. 
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as the four’s had to come into the young- 
er room to use the bathroom and the 
three’s had to go through the older 
room on their way to the playground. 
Because of this proximity we decided 
that if a child wanted to be with his 
mother during part or all of “her day” 
at school he should be permitted to do 
so, rather than have the mother leave 
her assigned group where she was 
needed. Thus the children in both 


A three year old with his puzzle needs help 
from four and a half year old friend. 


groups became familiar with each other. 

After a time ,some of the children 
began requesting to “visit”’.in the other 
room whether their mothers were there 
or not. For the first year or so we dis- 
couraged this, perhaps rather arbitrar- 
ily. Later we decided to try it out. 

There were a few rules which we 
practiced. The child asked the teacher 
if he could visit and the two teachers 
made it a point to be sure that it was 
mutually agreeable and convenient for 
them. On some days, if there was a spe- 
cial project or a difficult situation in 
the room, an additional child was not 
welcome. The children accepted a 
courteous refusal from the teacher, us- 
ually accompanied by an invitation to 
come some other day. 
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One four-year-old boy, particularly, 
profited from this arrangement. He had 
extreme difficulty in becoming accepted 
by four other boys who were leading 
spirits in his group. He would sit by 
himself often when he was thus re- 
jected, or become very belligerent and 
disturbing. He finally began asking to 
visit with the three’s where he was 
often creative and had an opportunity 
to do some leading himself. 


At the same time, the mothers made 
an effort to have him visit at their homes 
in the afternoon or at lunch and, gradu- 
ally, he became acceptable to the “closed 
gang”. Before the year was over he was 
happy with his own group and a part of 
it. Though he still liked to visit the 
three’s occasionally, it was much more 
of a social gesture than one of escaping 
an unhappy situation. 


Everybody likes to paint. 


One little girl in the younger group 
was quite precocious, both physically 
and mentally. Her home situation had 
been complicated and disturbing and 
she was often extremely aggressive in 
her behavior. She began visiting in the 
older groups from time to time. 


Both mothers and teachers were 
aware of her difficulties at home and 
made every effort to help her, accept 
her, and give her the affection which 
she craved. Through their attitude the 
children in the older group accepted 
her when she visited them and she was 
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able to find a place in her own group 
much more easily. There were many 
times when she needed “babying” and 
the more quiet atmosphere of the young- 
er children, and for this reason we did 
not feel that she was ready to join the 
older children on a permanent basis. 


There were other children who visit- 
ed because of siblings or interest in the 
activities in the other room. They seem- 
ed to find satifaction in gaining status 
when they are welcomed by the older 
children, or in the warmth and admir- 
ation with which the little ones greeted 
the older visitors. 


There is one inherent danger in this 
arrangement—a danger which has to 
do with the adults involved. Most nurs- 


ery school teachers become very much 


attached to “their children.” They may 
be more objective than the parents 
about each child’s capabilities, personal- 
ity and general behavior but they have 
chosen their profession and stayed with 
it as a source of personal satisfaction. 


Because of this, there is a possibility 
that one teacher may, either conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, resent a preference 
by a child to visit another group. It is 
important that this does not become a 
factor in allowing a child to visit too 
frequently in another group than his 
own. The teachers must be sensitive 
and aware of this in order to avoid 
either a personal jealousy or a personal 
feeling of satisfaction that she is the 
“chosen adult”. 


If a child wants to visit another group 
frequently because of his attachment to 
the teacher (or the teacher’s attachment 
to him!) it would be well to think about 
this carefully and discuss it frankly 
with the other teachers before allowing 
it to become a pattern which can be 
distressing to the child in the long-run, 
and to the teachers themselves. 


The second experience has been with 
a small group of residents’ children liv- 
ing on the grounds of a Veterans Hos- 
pital. There are only ten children in the 
group, seven of whom live in the same 
area, and the school is conducted in a 
large quonset hut on the grounds. There 
are four groups of siblings. The young- 
est two children were two years and 
ten months in the fall, the eldest is 
over five years old (there are no pub- 
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lic school kindergartens in the state). 

This has been a cohesive and cooper- 
ative group of children who use the 
same materials with differing skills but 
mutual enjoyment. The youngest chil- 
dren have not been frustrated by trying 
to imitate the older ones in their use 
of paints or clay or blocks and the 
older ones have not, in any way, dis- 
paraged the less-mature efforts of the 
little ones. 

Bruce, our youngest, was very de- 
manding at first and had several dis- 
plays of temper on the days when his 
mother helped out. He also wanted the 
same crayons or chair his older brother, 
Chuck, had, and at first Chuck catered 
to him. 

One day we told Chuck that there 
was no need for him to give in to Bruce’s 
demands—there were plenty of other 
crayons and chairs and other materials 
available. After five minutes Chuck 
could not bear his brother’s howls and 
gave in to him. 

A few weeks later this was no longer 
the case. Bruce became completely in- 
dependent about his choice of materials, 
usually singing lustily as he played, 
and Chuck was able to say “no” to him 
when he wished. 


The whole group is very much inter- 
ested in books and stories. Their at- 
tention span is quite long, except for 
one child who usually wanders off rath- 
er soon. On occasion they have asked 
for and listened to three or four fairly 
long stories with interest and under- 
standing. The “I can’t see” chant, fa- 
miliar to every nursery school teacher, 
is equally divided among the oldest and 
the youngest children. 


Occasionally we have a very young 
two-year-old for the morning when his 
mother is on duty and has no baby- 
sitter. Even these little ones adapt quite 
well. There is no pressure put upon 
them by the children or adults and they 
usually play happily by themselves, 
joining the others for juice and crack- 
ers and then returning to individual 
play. 

There are times, however, when one 
of these little ones has had difficulty in 
giving up something which he “needs” 
to an older child, and by and large we 
have felt that they are too young to join 
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in our group regularly. They are much 
happier in a very small group of other 
young two-year-olds who meet one 
morning a week. 

We recently acquired a work bench 
and good, substantial tools. All of the 
children have used them, though the 
four older boys have been much more 
persistent and creative. 


There have been many spontaneous 
“tea parties” in the doll corner with a 
variety of participants of different ages 
and sexes joining in. 

At Christmas, we made clay candle- 
sticks as presents to take home. They 
were all stamped with originality, but 
the time and skill involved with each 
one seemed much more an indication of 
personality than of age. 

One of the youngest children usually 
became a little tired and hungry before 
the others. We tried giving him a few 
crackers if he was ready for them be- 
fore the others were and this, too, was 
accepted by him and the other children 
in a most casual fashion. “He needs an 
extra cracker now, we will have ours 
soon.” This was enough to satisfy any- 
one who asked about it. 

I believe that this is only one phase 
of nursery school in which our thinking 
may need revising. Thinking and ex- 
perimenting with other changes in tech- 
niques and standard patterns should be 
valuable to teachers and children alike. 


Everyone had a turn to mix mud for adobe 
bricks. 
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During recent years parent education 
pre-school programs have been start- 
ing and growing in many parts of the 
country. Variously they are named 
“parent education play groups”, “guid- 
ed observation groups”, “parent-child 
discussion groups”. The organization of 
these programs has been in answer to an 
increasing community need—the inter- 
est of young mothers in gaining better 
understanding of their children. 

This symposium presents a discussion 
of some of the ways these groups are 
developing and summarizes some of the 
important values they offer, as report- 
ed by parents and educators. It also 
includes an evaluation of the functions 
of the leader of such groups, and ways 
in which the leader’s role influences the 
outcomes of this type of parent educa- 
tion program. 

Alma Armbruster, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Parent Education Depart- 
ment, San Diego City Schools, reports on 
the development of parent education 
groups in that community. She espec- 
ially emphasizes the transition from a 
plan in which the parents were mainly 
concerned with the recording of behav- 
ior, to one which became more mean- 
ingful as they “learned by doing.” 

Mary Kinsella presents a summary 
of some of the values of parent educa- 
tion play groups as reported in the 
words of the parents themselves. She 
also mentions special values noted by 
school authorities when parents have 
opportunity for dynamic involvement 
in a parent education program. 

Polly MecVickar describes the out- 
comes of a workshop group at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, 
which was set up to study and evaluate 
the educational procedures of parent 
education play groups in terms of cur- 
rent findings and development. Such 
groups were considered from the point 
of view of both parent education and 
nursery school education. 

First, some comments on the pattern 
of parent education pre-school groups. 

As these groups were organized in 
different parts of the country, there was 
quite naturally some variation in plann- 


PARENT EDUCATION PLAY GROUPS 


ALMA ARMBRUSTER, MARY KINSELLA and POLLY McVICKAR 


Mrs. Armbruster is Supervisor in the San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, Child Care Centers. 

Mrs. Kinsella is Senior Consultant in the Depart- 
ment of Parent Education and Child Development, 
Rochester, New York. 

Mrs. MeVickar is an instructor in the Extension 
Division of the University of California at Los Angeles. 


ing, but the basic structure was in gen- 
eral the same. The groups were set 
up to provide an opportunity for par- 
ents to meet together as a group with 
their young children, ages three and 
four. As the children played the moth- 
ers observed and recorded what they 
saw. A later part of each session was 
then devoted to a discussion of the be- 
havior and activities they had seen, and 
an opportunity was provided to raise 
questions about both the morning’s ob- 
servations and things which were puzz- 
ling about home behavior. 

Groups usually had two leaders, one 
acting as an assistant, with responsibil- 
ity for the children, and one serving as 
the teacher who conducted the parent 
discussions. The groups usually met 
once a week, sometimes for two hours 
in the morning, sometimes for a period 
which extended through lunch and often 
including rest for the children while 
the mothers met for discussion. Various 
types of locations have served parent 
education play groups: churches, park 
playground facilities, often unused pub- 
lic school classrooms. 

The interesting thing is that these 
groups did not remain static in plan, 
perhaps largely because children and 
parents are never static. While groups 
generally started out with the role of 
the parent being quite clearly defined 
as one of observation and note-taking, 
it became more and more apparent in 
many that this was not enough. The 
children were living and growing and 
interacting on their own. The parents 
raised questions of increasingly greater 
depth. Both parents and teachers began 
to evaluate the functions of the groups, 
and it became apparent that both want- 
ed a more dynamic experience. 

At this point many parent education 
groups began to draw from the newer 
developments in education to enrich 
their study. They logically looked to 
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both the parent education field and to 
nursery education as sources for new 
ideas and new directions for growth. 
Many groups began to include a plan 
which provided for both discussion and 
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participation, in order that parents 
could take part in guiding the activities 
of the children, and learn first hand 
about planning and supervising approp- 
riate experiences. 


From Theory To Practice 


Mrs. Armbruster describes this process of development in the parent educa- 


tion play groups in San Diego. 


While the child study groups were 
academically satisfying, adults could 
still be baffled by the simple day to 
day parent-child conflicts. Perhaps a 
more direct working experience with 
the child himself might serve to bridge 
the gap. While his first group situation 
needed to be a happy and secure one, 
in this type of program he had a furth- 
er adjustment. He must accept the 
sharing of his mother while adapting 
to a whole new world of human rela- 
tionships . Aside from the adult-learning 
program, the place of the child in the 
plan was important. 

How could parents be helped to know 
their children not as organisms to be 
studied but as individuals in their own 
right? How could they learn to enjoy 
and respect children? How could they 
be helped to apply good standards in 
nursery education? How could they 
make the best use of learning about 
children from children? Would a well- 
planned nursery schedule with the 
teacher functioning as a head teacher, 
and mother assistants be practicable? 

Such a plan might help the teacher 
to know children more intimately and 
to observe their relationships with 
mother. It should, at least, provide a 
vantage point to uncover the individual 
needs of parents. With this in mind, a 
morning was planned on the basis of 
the child’s interests. Mothers were as- 
signed to the program, alternately, as 
assistants or observers. The time for 
discussion was cut, and the class be- 
came one of “learning through living 
with children”. 

The first months were planned to es- 
tablish a secure, happy time for moth- 
er and child in the group setting. Plann- 
ed assignments were made for mothers 
and they had opportunity to assume 
definite responsibilities. They super- 
vised specific areas of indoor and out- 
door play, told stories, and participated 
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in music experiences. They helped in 
carrying out routines relating to wash- 
ing, toileting and juice periods. 

The teacher became the adult leader 
throughout the program. When needed, 
she was present to help or suggest 
means of meeting conflicting behavior 
situations. She was also able to suggest 
ways that equipment and materials 
might be used. As only a few adults 
could participate actively in the pro- 
gram for children, the remainder of 
the group used the time for observation 
and writing recordings of children’s 
play. However, planning by the teacher 
provided at least one responsibility for 
each adult during the morning. 

This transition to actual practice with 
children was not easily accepted or wel- 
comed by all. ‘Even with orientation 
and preparation by the teacher, a few 
parents objected to the seemingly un- 
academic approach. For them, parent 
education still meant the giving out of 
answers and the solving of particular 
problems. 

But to the teacher it was a revelation 
of the individual needs of both parent 
and child groups. She could observe 
more clearly the basic relationship be- 
tween each mother and her child. She 
could interpret the child’s needs and 
interests more satisfactorily to the par- 
ent as they watched and guided his 
play activities together. She could, by 
example, demonstrate ways of guidance 
best suited to the child’s development. 
She could illustrate the true value of 
play in a planned nursery program. 

Children began to move freely in play 
as they gained security through under- 
standing and consistent guidance. They 
began to play more creatively as chal- 
lenging activities were added. The 
housekeeping area became a fascinating 
land of dress-up clothes, odds and ends 
of kitchen utensils, clothes-lines, and 
a busy dish pan of water. 
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Messing came into its own, and clay, 
finger paints, and pasting were daily 
sources of satisfaction. Block building 
took a more constructive form, while 
hammer, wood and nails provided a 
new creative outlet. The ever popular 
easel still produced its quota of art but 
was not alone in this field. Glorious 
results with scissors, crayons, scraps of 
wall paper, greeting cards, bits of rib- 


Learning about children from children. 


bon and magazine cutouts were manu- 
factured by the children. 

Children began to be themselves and 
mothers began to relax, observe, guide 
groups of children more confidently, 
wonder and ask questions. Why does 
Billy run from one thing to another, 
not playing very long with any activity? 
Why does Sally remain at the puzzle 
table most of the time, and then cry at 
the end of the morning because she has 
made nothing to take home? Why does 
Jimmy cling to my chair and refuse to 
play with other children? Why? Why? 

And then came the Hows. How can 
I help Polly put toys away at home as 
she does at school? How can I tell 
when to interfere if Paul is quarreling 
with his playmates? How can I prevent 
Clarice from following me and drag- 
ging her toys all over the house as she 
plays? How can I keep Jack from de- 
stroying his toys? How? How? How? 
The very questions all sensitive teach- 
ers have asked in hoping to help chil- 
dren adjust to the rules of society. 

It was beginning to work. Records 
which at first had seemed a. routine 
task began to take on new meaning. 
The small events in play took on im- 
portance, and adults began to accept 


the slow steps of child growth. Develop- 
mental similarities were evident. Two- 
and-a-half year olds weren’t ready to 
share. The almost-fives wanted a long- 
er story time. The three-year-olds loved 
to conform. The four-and-a-half year 
olds sometimes balked at putting toys 
away. 

Individual differences appeared and 
were respected. The noisiest boy re- 
fused to touch the finger paint. The tin- 
iest girl did not wish to join the music 
group. The twins played only with each 
other. Some children settled their own 
difficulties, while others ran to mother 
or teacher for help. Some children 
shared their mothers easily, while some 
were not ready for sharing. Adults saw 
that changes came slowly and shed their 
ideas of forcing results or comparing 
children. 

Parents saw children grow, change, 
and improve before their patient eyes. 
They were learning to enjoy not only 
the development of their own children, 
but of all children, as they became fa- 
miliar with the grour From a narrow 
viewpoint, or even a defensive manner 
in the study of pre-school children, they 
had moved on to a broader concept of 
child development. 

The necessarily limited discussion 
period was all too short as the content 
of these sessions became more mean- 
ingful. Real life issues which parents 
had experienced together brought vivid 
examples to theoretical problems. They 
were better able to interpret various 
theories of child guidance and find their 
own answers. They were no longer at 
the mercy of the latest slant on thumb- 
sucking, sleep schedules or any other 
problem. They were learning to under- 
stand children’s needs in terms of fam- 
ily relationships instead of by the book. 
They were beginning to have faith in 
themselves. They felt the security gain- 
ed by practice. 

For example, one group in approach- 
ing the discussion on foods suggested 
that we have a luncheon session before 
attacking the subject. Though they re- 
cognized the unnaturalness of the spe- 
cially arranged situation and the diffi- 
culties involved, they felt that the live 
experience would be instructive. There- 
fore, two luncheons were planned: one 
at the two-and-a-half year level and 
one for four-year-olds. 
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Mothers planned the menu and 
brought food and dishes, while the 
teacher established the procedure. Two 
styles of service were planned: family 
style for the younger group and self- 
service for the older. Learnings derived 
through this single experiment were 
many. The planned quiet time before 
the meal, the small portions served, the 
calm expectation that children will eat, 
the eating of foods disliked at home, 
and many more ideas, were gained by 
parents through this experiment. They 
saw by example why or why not some 
adults had food problems with children. 


As the year went on, new confidence 
seemed to appear in the adults. Parents 
were reading more on their own, order- 
ing pamphlets or recommending books 
which had helped them. They were 
becoming honestly discriminating in 
their acceptance of written theory. As 
mother assistants grew more indepen- 
dent and children more secure, the 
teacher was able to have more individ- 
ual conversations with observing par- 
ents. By pointing out an interesting bit 
of dramatic play, or watching children 
settle their own problems at the mo- 
ment of happening, she was helping 
parents to look for meanings in behav- 
ior. 

As parents became at ease in the prac- 
tice situation, teacher and mothers shar- 
ed many joyous and humorous incidents. 
New respect and warm feeling for the 
world of young children was being born. 
They saw children move unhurried 
through a morning planned for play and 
relaxation. They saw children happily 


Extended learning about parenthood through 
a new role for mothers. 
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accept rules governing routines and lim- 
itations in the use of play materials. 
They saw children coming freely to- 
gether for singing simple tunes. 

They saw children turning the pages 
of picture books carefully as they en- 
joyed book time. They saw the child’s 
happy glow of achievement as he proud- 
ly clutched his effort with paper and 
paste to take it home for father’s ap- 
proval. They saw meanings in chil- 
dren’s play as they tackled activities for 
creation or release. They began to 
evaluate, to respect performer rather 
than performance, and to search be- 
neath the rough exterior of behavior. 

Confidence and consistence in child 
guidance were being developed. Small 
techniques used by the teacher were 
watched by mothers. They saw that an 
easy, relaxed approach invites a child’s 
confidence. They saw that many issues 
are avoided by ignoring the little things. 
They saw that helping by showing is 
worth a page of verbal explanation. 

They saw that the routine task car- 
ried out in regular manner builds se- 
curity for the child. They saw children 
respond to feelings more easily than 
words. They saw that a gentle arm 
around the child helped him through 
many problems. They saw him laugh 
at things, funny only to him. They saw 
him frightened at ideas, fearful only to 
him. They saw him for what he was 
rather than for what they wanted him 
to accomplish and be. 

At the end of the semester, with 
written records turned in, the changes 
in attitude and insight shown by moth- 
ers were encouraging. This was em- 
phasized in the answers to a question 
on the summary sheet. The individual 
comments relating to “Have you noted 
any differences in play at school as com- 
pared with play at home?” denoted a 
true developmental approach. The few 
following instances are typical of the 
group’s understanding attitutde: 

“Anna completely ignores the house- 
keeping corner at school but loves to 
play house at home. She is less sure 
of herself at school and keeps going 
back to puzzles which she does well. 
It seems to be her way of regaining 
confidence. She will resort to puzzles 
at home, too, when she is upset”. 


“John and George seem more inde- 
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pendent of each other at school—less 
friction—each seeks his own level of 
play, while at home there is constant 
conflict to use the same toy.” 

“Jack now seems to prefer playing 
with another child. He has lost almost 
all fears of the group and the need to 
cling to me. He prefers a talkative play- 
mate. He asserts himself so vigorously 
at home, that I need advice on how to 
channel his exuberance.” 

“Molly seems more secure in her ac- 
tivities at school and follows through 
an activity with longer interest. She 
does not depend on my constant ap- 
proval any more.” 

“Both boys like to be very active at 
home and often get bored, so they run, 
yell, jump and act wild. At school there 
are so many interesting activities, they 
are constantly busy. As a result of see- 
ing what they can do at school, I now 
try to find more for them to do at home.” 


Similar conclusions, plus happy chil- 
dren and mothers, showed that this is 
a good way to bridge the gap between 
theory and practice. 

What had mothers really learned 
from this study of children? 

They had developed more confi- 
dence in the guidance of young 
children. 

They had practiced the tech- 
niques of child guidance by par- 
ticipating in a nursery program. 

They had knowledge of whole- 
some child development theories 
through application and experience. 

They had gained respect and un- 
derstanding of the personality de- 
velopment of young children. 

They had found means of 
strengthening parent-child relation- 
ships and building a foundation for 
wholesome family living. 


How Do Pre-School Parent Education Programs Help 


Mrs. Kinsella reports some of the comments made by the parents of the Ro- 


chester, New York program after their experience in the Guided Observation 


Groups. 


Mothers are saying something im- 
portant here....about themselves as 
people, about their children, about their 
families. 

“T have lost my fear of ‘normal’ 
problems and have gained a back- 
ground for judging the seriousness 
of a problem.” 

“T don’t hit or scream at my child 
so much.” 

“T have stopped pushing my child. 
I’m letting him grow naturally.” 

“T enjoy my child more.” Pos 

“T have learned new ideas for 
creative play.” 

“T feel more relaxed with my fam- 
ily. I look at my husband with more 
appreciation.” 

“It is easier for me to set limits. 

I am not so confused, or so worried 

that my child will feel frustrated.” 

“I feel closer to the school and 
understand more about what it is 
trying to do for children.” 

“My problems that seemed like 
mountains look like molehills now 
that I find so many other mothers 
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have the same ones.” 

“T’'m able to bring my thinking 
down to my child’s. I can’t go far 
wrong when I understand how he 
feels.” 

“T now recognize the value of oth- 
er viewpoints. What’s good for one 
isn’t good for all.” 

“This has helped me with my 
older children.” 


Fathers Are Included, Too 


Although one of the limitations of 
the guided observation program is the 
fact that fathers cannot be scheduled 
for participation, there have been a 
number of efforts to overcome this 
weakness. Family picnics have been 
planned. Fathers have been invited to 
special meetings which have been ar- 
ranged with their interests and needs 
in mind. Some couple’s groups have 
met regularly in the evening. 

A program which fathers have par- 
ticularly enjoyed is an evening at 
school with their pre-schoolers. At this 
time fathers have observed the chil- 
dren’s play period for a half-hour, meet- 
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ing together afterwards with the teach- 
ers to discuss what they have seen. 

In one of the schools a guided obser- 
vation-discussion program for fathers 
and their young children is being con- 
sidered, since there are enough fathers 
in this community during the daytime 
to make this a possibility. 

School administrators express their 
view of values contributed by this 
program: 

“This program provides contacts 
with school personnel which help 
both the school and parents at later 
levels.” 

“We get to know an important 
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segment of our population we 
would not meet in any other way.” 


“These parents become our lead- 
ers in the P.T.A. They are the peo- 
ple we can depend upon for help. 
They are more understanding of 
their children’s problems and of our 
efforts to help.” 


“The children do not have the us- 
ual problems of adjustment to kin- 
dergarten. They have become ac- 
customed to the school building, the 
principal, have visited the kinder- 
garten, and have learned to accept 
certain of the school regulations.” 


An Evaluation of Educational Procedures in Parent 
Education Play Groups 


Mrs. McVickar’s report of the U.C.L.A. workshop to evaluate play group 
procedures outlines the following practices as helpful in developing a sound 


program. 


Basic planning. It was considered 
first of all, that a learning experience 
for parents, in which the mothers and 
their preschool children met with a 
trained leader once a week through the 
school year, would be most effective if 
it were organized as a workshop group. 
This was considered to be in line with 
the present day findings of education, 
in which learning by doing has proved 
both dynamic and lasting. 

The setting and arrangement of the 
room itself was considered important 
as a demonstration of a good environ- 
ment for preschool children. The 
framework of activity for the children 
was significant also. There were cre- 
ative materials, good toys, books, music, 
simple lunch, nature experiences and 
outdoor activities. These were estab- 
lished as the basic elements in good liv- 
ing for preschool children, both in the 
group and at home. 

Part of the two-hour period was 
planned for the participation of the 
mothers....and occasionally the fath- 
ers and grandmothers. Under the guid- 
ance of a trained leader, parents assist- 
ed with the various activities, contribu- 
ted in planning the day, helped the 
children as there was need. In this way, 
each mother became more and more 
aware of the needs of young children, 
their real interests, their emotional ex- 
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pression, their social growth. 

The second part of the period was 
planned for discussion. The leader pre- 
sented various aspects of child develop- 
ment, there were questions from the 
group, and a summary of the observa- 
tions made during the participation per- 
iod. Some mothers brought in reports 
of their reading on specific topics. The 
exchange of experiences and questions 
at this time, widened the understandings 
of young children for all the mothers, 
and in many instances provided much 
needed confidence and help. 

Good feelings come first. For most 
mothers and children, this preschool 
group represented a different exper- 
ience than any they had known before. 
It was first of all a sharéd experience, 
and for many a first step together away 
from home. For both, there were mo- 
ments of uncertainty, and for both it 
was importnat that the leader help them 
to a gradual adjustment. 

The degree to which a parent felt re- 
laxed and comfortable was a key in the 
successful adjustment of both. When a 
mother felt accepted she was truly ready 
to learn. There were a variety of ways 
in which the leader could help with this 
adjustment, and the time spent in es- 
tablishing good feelings was as much a 
part of parent education as any other 
aspect of the planning. 
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First, a sheet of explanations was 
given each mother as she joined the 
group. This outlined the purpose 
and the basic framework of the 
group. In this way, each member 
had an understanding of her part 
in the parent education program. 

Second, in carrying out the work- 
shop plan of the group, it was im- 
portant that each mother have 
something definite to do. This was 
decided with the leader at each 
meeting of the group and involved 
consideration of three points. It 
might be planned on the basis of 
the mother’s adjustment and capa- 
bilities, it might hinge on the spe- 
cific needs of her child in the group, 
or it might be the natural rotation 
system of participation, planned so 
that each mother would have an 
opportunity for experience with all 
the children’s activities. 

Third, there were many special 

ways in which members contributed 
to the group. One might stop at the 
lumber yard for sawdust to be used 
as clay; another might bring scrap 
paper from the printing shop; an- 
other might make paste or clay 
dough. These responsibilities a- 
chieved two things: each mother 
very soon felt a sense of belonging, 
and every member learned new 
ways of answering the play needs 
of young children, whether at home 
or in the group. 
Learnings come through participation. 
‘During the participation period of the 
‘program, it was the function of the 
trained leader to interpret the behavior 
of the children as they were observed 
by the mothers. This was achieved 
as the leader moved freely through the 
group, pointing up the situations on- 
the-spot, and later bringing these to the 
discussion period. 


The leader functioned as follows, talk- 
ing with the mothers as they partici- 
pated in the group activity: 

“Joe is getting pretty discouraged 
with that puzzle .... will you move 
over beside him and help him a 
little. It is important to be there to 
help children before they become 
too tired and discouraged ....” 

“Did you notice the new friend- 
ship over there by the blocks .... 
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Jill and Jimmy .... that is a big 
step for them both. Let’s wait a 
little before picking things up, so 
they can try out this new rela- 
tionship. Friendships are so im- 
portant at four ....” 

“Bobby seems almost afraid of 
the other children in the sand pile. 
It would be a good idea to stay right 
near him, so you can reassure him 
when he needs it ....” 

“Sit down with clay yourself and 
try it out. It helps to see how it feels 
to children .... then we understand 
some of their behavior better... .” 
Parent education has many aspects. 

It was considered sound educational pro- 
cedure to make available many avenues 
of learning within the framework of 
the group. Significant in this planning 
was the fact that the parents, living 
with their young children at home, 
were already started on a learning pro- 
cess as broad as life itself. For them, 
the group represented a source of in- 
formation and help, and particularly 
an opportunity to express the questions 
which came out of their own experience. 

Experiencing children. By shar- 
ing in the activities of all the chil- 
dren, as well as their own, each 
parent found new understandings 
both of herself and of the growth 
of her own child. One important 
experience was simply that of dis- 
covering ways to enjoy children. 

Group discussions. Conducted by 
the leader, these included discus- 
sion of specific topics, sharing of 
questions and problems, discussion 
of reading. Often additional mater- 
ial was presented through films or 
by discussion led by a specialist 
in one special topic. 


For father, too, a new view of chiidren 
through tools and wood. 
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Observation reports. Each parent 
did a series of written reports. These 
were of two types. First, reports 
of general topics, and second, re- 
ports which when accumulated, 
represented a study of a parent’s 
own child. 

Library table. This was set up 
during each group meeting, and op- 
portunity was provided for each 
parent, at some time during the 
morning, to look over books, pamph- 
lets and articles of special interest. 
These materials were also available 
for loan at home. 

Informal conversations. As the 
leader became acquainted with the 
parent group, informal conversa- 
tions at the end of the group per- 
iod were an important aspect of 
parent education. It was often an 
opportunity to raise questions 
which a parent felt uncertain of 
asking in the group. 

Telephone. The leader was avail- 
able to any parent by telephone. 
Members of the group were en- 
couraged to call with any question 
which there was no time to clarify 
during the group sessions. 

Individual conferences. A short 
conference was scheduled for every 
mother at some time during the 
school year. This was an opportun- 
ity to evaluate growth and develop- 
ment both of the child and of the 
parent, with the leader. 

Home visits. These were sched- 
uled by the leader when there was 
evidence of some real need, and 
when the leader felt that she could 
provide well founded suggestions 
and help only by seeing the child 
and the parent at home. In some 
instances ,this led to the referral of 
the family to a community agency 
where they could find specific help. 
Awareness of community relation- 

ships. It was considered that an im- 
portant aspect of parent education was 
that of making known the resources 
existing in the community where mem- 
bers of the parent group were living. 
Family life is enriched when parents 
are at home in the community. Com- 
munity life is active and meaningful 
when families participate. The proce- 
dure of the group itself was widened 
through an inter-relationship with many 
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other community groups. 

Visitors were welcomed. An Open 
House was planned each year to 
which parents and community peo- 
ple were invited to see the group in 
operation. Visitors were also wel- 
come at any other time. 

Relationship with the school sys- 
tem. The parent pre-school groups 
were an open door to the school 
system, and represented the be- 
ginning experience for each fam- 
ily with the whole school structure. 
Many resources were brought to 
the attention of a family in this 
way .... meetings, speakers, con- 
sultation. Parents with older school 
children were encouraged to par- 
ticipate in the parent education pro- 
gram of their child’s school. 

Relationship with community 
groups. An exchange of information 
and services took place in many di- 
rections ... with the YWCA groups, 
the Girl Scouts, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Public Library, pre- 
school church groups and other 
nursery schools. In some instances 
referral was made to Family Wel- 
fare and to the City Health Clinics. 

Help for children with special 
needs. Membership in the parent 
preschool groups included those 
parents with children needing spe- 
cial consideration ... retarded, non- 
seeing, non-hearing, speech slow- 
ness, cerebral palsy and muscular 
dystrophy. Including these parents 
and children was one of the most 
important aspects of parent learn- 
ing, and also for the children. Ac- 
ceptance of the “different” child 
grows through experience. 

The parent education play group pro- 
gram can be one of the most significant 
parts of the education scene today. Un- 
limited opportunities for dynamic learn- 
ing are offered when young and inter- 
ested parents are brought together with 
their young children in a real-life ex- 
perience which is meaningful to both, 
under good leadership. 

Perhaps other teachers or parents 
would be willing to send to the Journal 
further reports of new developments 
in the play groups of other areas of the 
country. An exchange of ideas is help- 
ful and stimulating. 
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From the Teacher’s Notebook . . 


Family Days 
LYDIA A. GERHARDT 


It all began when older siblings asked 
to visit our nursery school, younger ones 
couldn’t be dragged away when they 
helped to deliver big sisters or brothers, 
and parents had asked about songs, fin- 
ger plays, dough recipes and how our 
pumpkin got so many eyes. (apple cor- 
ers!) 

Why not invite families to visit school 
we thought. Knowing that we couldn’t 
accommodate everyone, we asked 
around to see how people felt about it 
and then sent out this letter: 

Dear Families: 

The parents who attended our meet- 
ing on Wednesday evening wanted to 
participate in a family day on Novem- 
ber 5 or 6, the two days when the pub- 
lic schools are closed for the annual 
teacher’s convention. This would mean 
that just some of the pre-school chil- 
dren would come to school each day 
with their families. 

The student teachers will plan activi- 
ties for the children and families who 
attend each day. There will be pro- 
jects for mommies and daddies as well 
as opportunities for group projects and 
toys for toddlers. This kind of a day 
has many values: 

For the pre-schooler an opportun- 
ity to share his school with his fam- 
ily. 

For the family an opportunity to 
see and participate in family pro- 
jects. It also affords a chance té 


The family makes drums. 


Miss Gerhardt is an instructor in Child Development, 
University Preschool Laboratory, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 


see what Junior is really doing at 
school. 

For the students an opportunity 
to: 

1. Plan activities for a variety of 
different age levels. 

2. See the skills of these other 
age levels. 

3. Hold and feed a baby for the 
first time. 

4. See family members in action! 
And to work with them! 


I hope that those of you who did not 
attend the meeting will also be inter- 
ested in this project and will return the 
enclosed questionnaire as soon as pos- 
sible ,sso that we may make our plans. 

We will feed the children who come, 
as long as they can eat what is on our 
daily menu. 

This ought to be a very interesting 
project, and we hope that you will find 
it as interesting as we think it will be. 

Sincerely, 

The questionaire asked which family 
members would be able to participate 
and what contributions they could make 
to the program. Through this we dis- 
covered coin, stamp and shell collec- 
tions, a pianist with a store of children’s 
songs and games, a story teller and a 
number of construction experts. 


Each day took on its own individual 
characteristics depending on the teach- 
ers who planned it and the families 
who came. However, there was one gen- 
eral characteristic—we found both par- 
ents and siblings extremely enthusias- 
tic. 

One day we had large paper mache 
animals and mobiles. Another day ev- 
eryone made a musical instrument 
(drums, tambourines, wrist bells, caste- 
nettes, sandpaper blocks, rattles, ma- 
racas) and we met just before lunch 
for a combo and some singing. That 
same day some of the fathers helped 
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the older boys construct model air- 
planes. 

Another group of junior physicists 
wired the doll corner with our batteries 
and bells so that the bell rang when 
the refrigerator door was opened. Some 
of the daddies helped to repair some 
broken equipment while another group 
did a cooperative project with their 
pre-schoolers with finger paint. Twice 
during one morning the same father 
was seen on top of the jungle gym. (An 
enthusiastic participant!) 


One of the students said of the day, 
“The family day program allowed the 
teachers to plan activities for a broader 
age range than they would ordinarily 
have the opportunity. Then in the exe- 
cution of these activities it gave us a 
chance to see the nursery school child’s 
level of development in relation to sib- 
lings of approximately the same envir- 
onmental background.” 


Another said, “It was interesting to 
see how the parents reacted to their 
children in terms of discipline and just 
incidental contacts.” 

A third said, “By observing play with 
siblings, understandings evolve as to 
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sibling positions at home which cause 
certain behavioral patterns.” 


I found that many children tried ac- 
tivities in which they had never before 
participated both on the family day and 


Playing together after making the instruments. 


on succeeding days. Others were more 
hesitant to participate with peers but 
did with their family. 


In general this seemed like a pro- 
gram which ought to be tried more 
often—one which brought families to- 
gether, and the home and the school 
closer together. 


Boys Will Be Men 


HELEN REMLEY, VIRGINIA 


This ‘brimming over’ nursery school 
group (134 pre-schoolers) is full of ex- 
citing learning experiences, but the 
large enrollment leaves the staff little 
time for recording! We’ve tried one 
thing (new to us), having an all boy 
group. 

This bunch of twenty-two four-year- 
old fellows, is taught by a head teacher 
who is the mother of three boys; hence, 
she is geared and acquainted with the 
particular atmosphere most liked by 
the American male. [et’s let her take 
up the story.... 

There will probably never be offered 
an environment so completely beamed 
for the appreciative male group! Oc- 
tober and November were two glorious 
months of pleasant out-of-doors wea- 
ther and this was combined with two 
months of daily road repairs within 
walking distance of school. 

Karl frequently asked to be the lead- 
er “on the rope” when we left nursery 


SCUDAMORE, DONNA WEST 


Mzs. Remley is Director of the Aldrich Memoria! Nurs- 
ery School, Rochester, Minnesota. Miss Scudamore and 
Miss West are teachers. 


school for an afternoon of observation. 
Outdoor hikes were entirely possible 
and truly enjoyable once the boys 
learned the knack of opposite places 
along a six foot piece of clothesline. 


They frequently referred to them- 
selves as “mountaineers” and wouldn’t 
think of letting loose. Questioning re- 
vealed that several of the boys had 
seen Disney’s spectacular movie, THIRD 
MAN ON THE MOUNTAIN and were 
all well informed and duly impressed 
with the need for “holding tightly and 
togetherly” or down you go all together! 


Daily ,upon arrival, we heard the 
question: “Teacher, can we muss up the 
room or are we going for a hike to our 
road?” We came to call the road under 
repair “our road” and we traced day 
to day progress of work, and the man- 
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ner in which the boys described this ex- 
perience. 

The road to the west was old and 
“crackey” and a huge, noisy yellow 
machine with “many hoofs” broke up 
the cement. When this fellow had a 
stack of broken road chunks to be haul- 
ed away, along came the steam shovel 
“just like a baby brother’s” to gobble up 
with a big wide mouth and four “teeth” 
the “worn out road” and dump the 
chunks into sturdy, fast moving trucks 
to haul away. The story BILL AND 
HIS STEAMSHOVEL, by Ruth Dennis 
from Read-to-Me Storybook, came to 
life with a few adaptations drawn di- 
rectly from our roadside experiences. 

Not many nursery school children 
have been afforded the privilege of see- 
ing “a man pop out of a manhole!” Well, 
this all male Aldrich group had this 
opportunity and the man from the man- 
hole did pry off the top with a crowbar 
and he did say...“come on you kids, 
take-a-look-down.” 

Once more, Juniper Sage’s beloved 
story, THE MAN IN THE MANHOLE 
became the most demanded story, and 
though other correlated stories such as 
MIKE MULLIGAN AND HIS STEAM 
SHOVEL by Virginia Burton, were of- 


fered, there was always the request for 
our road story! 

After this fertile experience, the trac- 
tor tires on the playground became 
“manholes” and Mark, so capable of 
organizing new experiences became the 
“man in the manhole.” For several 
weeks he carefully and slowly (as 
though laden with heavy equipment) 
climbed into the tractor tire. He squatt- 
ed into the smallest possible lump and 


Cast off—we’re sailing down the Mississippi. 


after a second or more he leaped high 
holding bucket in one hand and shovel 
in the other. 

We observed this reliving of exper- 
iences in much of the boys overt activ- 
ity and their verbalizing told teachers 
and students that these fellows were 
being fix-it-men all over again. 

Today, a low spot in the road needed 
fixing. Up went the caution sign and 
we saw how carefully the “measurers” 
leveled up the road. A sweeper swirl- 
ed out water and dead leaves... “just 
like the dentist cleans out the goop be- 
fore he puts in the silver solder”. Seon, 
along came an orange truck filled to the 
top with asphalt. The “boss” told the 
driver to let it go and crumbly black 
bits filled the hole...then came the 
steam roller to smooth it flat. 

Once back on the playground, twenty 
boys put all available materials into a 
road project. Walking boards were 
carefully covered with shovelfuls of 
sand all to be flattened by the clanking, 
steaming steamroller. 


Boys called into the manhole (trac- 
tor tire) and Jody shouted directions to 
the steamshovels to “pick up bigger 
stufffuls.” David and Jeff and Joe with 
straight arms pretended to scoop, swing 
and dump loads into waiting wheel- 
barrows! 


The boys were thrilled with the mar- 
velous properties of cement and Sean 
and Mark took turns dragging a teeter- 
tauter board “over the new s’munt 
(cement) to smooth out the gooshey- 
goop”. 

As pictured in THE MAN IN THE 
MANHOLE, liquid cement was belched 
forth from the swirling mixer; the boys 
saw it swirled into the curbings, they 
watched in fascination as it was smooth- 
ed by a many-levered machine and they 
observed that though it had been 
“sooshey like gray mud” early in the 
week that now, at the end of a few days, 
it was hard and we could walk on it 
and not sink in! 

One boy remarked that this was 
“sorta like jello... first has to be watery 
and soft and then hard.” Soooo, we 
made jello at school. 

Have some of you tried an all male 
group? If you have, we at Aldrich Me- 
morial Nursery School would be de- 
lighted to communicate with you about 
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your experiences...successes or even 

failures! Does anyone have criticisms 

of such a division at the preschool level? 
This was certainly not conducted as 

a research project. We are not set up 

for that. But, we have made some ob- 

servations and deductions. 

1. Boys have a higher level of activity 
and when given opportunity to ex- 
plore, they are cooperative and 
imaginative. 

2. If there is a need for more masculine 
identification at this stage of develop- 
ment, such an arrangement helps 
(despite female guidance). 

3. The language development seemed 
advanced in this group. We checked 
place in family and found we had 
nine (9) first born! There was a 
more man-to-man attitude in con- 
versation as well as in management. 

4. One perceives a more vigorous re- 
sponse to any part of our preschool 
program in the all boys’ room. This 
is manifest in the appearance of the 
floor at the end of the day; and, a 
“lingering fragrance of ‘little boy’ 
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Just play. 


odor.” 

5. These boys so strongly identify their 
play as “men’s work” that any inter- 
ference with “their jobs” is met with 
polite objections. Oh yes! They listen 
to the guest violinist BUT, oh the 
relief when “this program” was over 
and the teacher gave the green light 
to “mussing up the room!” 

Do let us hear from you about some 
of your experiences... perhaps you’ve 
tried an all girl group! 


Adventure 
KELLY HECHTMAN 


Adventure is just around the corner 
....we never know what unique and 
exciting experiences can be found with- 
in the framework of the nursery school. 


Our parent cooperative school is lo- 
cated in a converted house on the Santa 
Clara High School campus. This spring 
the school department found it neces- 
sary to move our building down the 


Story time in a woodland setting. 
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Mrs. Hechtman is Director of Santa Clara Parents 
Nursery, Santa Clara, California. 


block and this meant closing the school 
for several days. 

The Director contacted the County of 
Santa Clara Parks Department, made 
the necessary reservations, and conduct- 
ed the nursery school at a nearby day ~ 
camp in the foothills of the Santa Cruz 
Mountains. Being a cooperative, the 
supervision problem was easily solved 
by scheduling extra mothers when 
necessary. Camp was held every other 
day throughout the week. 


The day camp is located in a lovely 
setting of wild woods, sparkling creek 
and natural terrain. The sun was warm 
and relaxing. The children were in a 
world of their own. “Hikes”, finding a 
nest of baby quails, “treasure hunts”, 
wading in the creek, Indian play.... 
were just a few of many new delights. 
“Wonderful”, “marvelous” .... where 
are the words? Let four year old Gary 
say it.... “Best time EVER”. 
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Time Out for Reading . . 


A Primer for Parents 


Mary Ellen Goodman. Anti-Defla- 
tion League of B’nai Brith. 515 
Madson Avenue. New York 22, New 
York. Price 40 cents. 


Readers of the Journal reviews will 
remember Dr. Goodman’s excellent re- 
search entitled Race Awareness in 
Young Children. Dr. Goodman is cur- 
rently Coordinator of Conference Stud- 
ies, of the 1960 White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. 


This outsized paper back pamphlet of 
32 pages, will prove a priceless aid to 
parents in one of their most important 
jobs—that of rearing their children to 
respect and like children and adults of 
whatever creed, color or national origin. 
The present state of world tensions de- 
mands this of all parents and all teach- 
ers of children. 


The chapters, each only a page or two 
in length, have intriguing titles. “Nov- 
elty is Nice”, proclaims the first, and 
with excellent clarity the text shows 
how parents can help children to value 
differences instead of rejecting appear- 
ances or ways differing from their own. 


Dr. Goodman says “Our children come 
into the world equipped with both noble 
and savage impulses. It is our parental 
task to cultivate the noble and subdue 
the savage impulses.” She urges us 
never to underestimate the child’s pow- 
er of comprehension. 


“The Time is Now”, titles another 
chapter and surely the racial tensions 
now threatening peace and security in 
our world gives that chapter special 
significance. 


A priceless chapter is entitled “Creat- 
ing a Climate”. Here is specific help for 
any parent who honestly desires to rear 
children who will help rid our com- 
munities of tensions due to ignorance 
and prejudice. There is no superior 
race. The “family of man is one.” 


Early Elementary Education 
Myrtle M. Imhoff. Appleton Cen- 
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tury-Crofts, Inc., New York, New 
York. Price $5. 


For the teacher of young children, 
either on the job, preparing for it, or 
continuing his or her professional train- 
ing, this book is a mine of important 
and practical information, inspiration, 
and help. 


The material is presented in sections, 
Part I dealing with early elementary 
education, and the young child in school. 
The material entitled “The Child Four 
to Nine”, will be invaluable to nursery 
school teachers and to those teaching 
in the early elementary grades. 


Part II discusses administrative or- 
ganization, the aids to learning which 
the environment can and should furn- 
ish, learning experiences which the 
curriculum should include and espec- 
ially the teacher’s role. 


Part III, entitled “Transition into 
Practice” offers much sound and practi- 
cal help. The text is enriched by many 
delightful and meaningful pictures, and 
each chapter closes with an excellently 
chosen bibliography. 


Part IV has a challenging title “And 
Now?” It provides descriptions and 
recommendations for present and future 
teacher practices. 


This reviewer believes that this vol- 
ume should be in the library of every 
teacher of young children. (Also the 
proud owner should read it, faithfully, 
and lend it to reliable friends only.) 


The Nursery School, A Human Relation- 
ship Laboratory. 


Katherine H. Read. W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany, Philadelphia and London. Price: $4.00. 


This revised edition of Mrs. Read’s 
well known text book provides up to 
date references to current sources of 
information of special interest to teach- 
ers and students in laboratory nursery 
schools. 


ELIZABETH L. WOODS 
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1960 WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


The Golden Anniversary White House Conference on Children and Youth was 
held in Washington, D. C. March 27-April 1. 


The National Association for Nursery Education was represented by six official 
delegates. Edna Mohr, NANE president gives her report in her greetings on 


page 74. 


Reports and impressions of the other delegates appear below, prefaced by 
Cornelia Goldsmith’s bird’s eye view of the conference as a whole. 


CORNELIA GOLDSMITH 


Chief of the Division of Day Care, Day Camps and Institutions 
of the New York City Department of Health 


From whatever angle it may be view- 
ed the 1960 Golden Anniversary White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth, held in Washington, D. C. from 
March 27th to April 2nd was a major 
event. 


For the 7,600 invited delegates from 
every state including Alaska and Ha- 
waii, as well as many foreign countries, 
it was a memorable experience. High 
enthusiasm far outweighed any minor 
grumblings. 


The purpose of the conference, “to 
promote opportunities for children and 
youth to realize their full potential for 
a creative life in freedom and dignity” 
gave it focus, challenge and scope. 


The printed materials prepared for 
the conference are a significant contri- 
bution toward helping us all to appraise 
our ideals and values in this rapidly 
changing world, to assess where we are 
in realizing them, and to plan ahead for 
the future. These materials are invalu- 
able. They are available to the public 
and should be made a part of every li- 
brary, large or small. 


Like the blind men and the elephant, 
every delegate who attended could in- 
terpret the conference only by means 
of that part with which he came in con- 
tact. He was an active participant in 
only one work group focused on one 
of 65 different topics, in which he met 
some 30 people on 3 successive after- 
noons. 


The people in each work group rep- 
resented widely different geographic 
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areas, widely different age and exper- 
ience levels, as well as different pro- 
fessional and non-professional, religious 
and racial backgrounds. A more demo- 
cratic approach could hardly be con- 
ceived. 


Each delegate also participated on 
three successive days in one of 18 
“Forums” with 400 to 500 persons in 
each, and one of 5 “Theme Assemblies,” 
with about 1500 persons. The talks pre- 
sented by brilliant and dedicated speak- 
ers will undoubtedly be published and 
should be read by us all. 


For those particularly concerned with 
the early years of childhood, it was ap- 
parent that gains have been made since 
the last White House Conference. In 
1950, Early Childhood was hardly men- 
tioned. 


In 1960, under topic 34, entitled “Early 
Childhood”, there were four separate . 
work groups going on simultaneously. 
No other topic in the entire conference 
had more than 4 work groups. At long 
last, concern for the early childhood 
years is becoming audible and visible 
at the national level. 


The high level of interest and concern 
for better programs, better protection 
and mandatory standards for the group 
care of young children will be evident 
in the resolutions coming from the 
White House Conference. 


These should be promptly implement- 
ed in all parts of the country. Our boot- 
straps are always within our reach. And 
now is the time. 
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DOROTHEA LAADT 
Teacher, University of Maryland Nursery School, College Park 


As I saw it, some of the major themes 
recurring throughout the Conference 
were an appraisal of our value system 
as one that is oriented toward a use of 
the world to satisfy needs; toward a- 
chievement using education as a means 
to this end; and too little appreciation 
of each time in life as intrinsicly valu- 
able. Many of the major speakers seem- 
ed to be making strong pleas for indi- 
viduality, dedication and conviction— 
pleas made with a boldness that set a 
stimulating pace for the workshops that 
followed. 


A noted speaker, Abraham Heschel, 
Professor of Jewish Ethics and Mysti- 
cism, Jewish Theological Seminar of 
America, pointed up in an opening ses- 
sion that “it is wrong to call education 
preparation for life; learning is life.” He 
further noted that the time has come 
to revise the value adjustment to the 
society and to recognize that we must 
have the will to readjust society. 


Speakers and workgroups took strong 
stands regarding the urgency of deseg- 
regation. 


The status of the family and its mem- 
bers was a great concern of many people, 
with special reference to mothers of 
young children working outside the 
home either through economic or per- 
sonal need, and how these needs may 
be lessened. In dealing with this prob- 
lem Dr. James L. Hymes, Jr., Chairman, 
Childhood Education Department, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, said that the moth- 
er he worries about is the one who dees 
not want to work but feels she must 
work to achieve. 


The whole upgrading of parenthood 
and family life was a major issue. It 
was also recognized that this is a com- 
munity and nationwide problem into 
which all resources must feed know- 
ledge and assistance. 


In the Forum on “Moving Toward 
Maturity: Birth to Puberty” as it con- 
cerned itself with what we know and 
what we do, there seemed to be a con- 
centration on looking at the child, what 
he is like, what are his needs and po- 


tentialities for our leads as to what we 
do. 


Dr. Barbara Biber, Director of Re- 
search, Bank Street College of Educa- 
tion, discussed four aspects of develop- 
ment during this period: 


1. The gradual move from de- 
pendence to independence and the 
importance of fulfilling dependent 
needs at appropriate times and in 
appropriate ways. 


2. Relatedness with current trend 
toward more human qualities in 
teachers, the freer flow of conver- 
sation among children in the class- 
room and the nurturing and respect 
of individuality. 

3. The importance of play, the 
beginning of which is the beginning 
of the impulse to learn. Dr. Biber 
referred to play as “the first exer- 
cise in work,” having in it the ele- 
ments of curiosity, creativity and 
achievement. 


4. The development of self-value 
and self knowledge emphasizing 
that the extent to which children 
are related to as worthwhile human 
beings determines how they will 
relate to others. 


Dr. Hymes delivered a major address 
on the theme “A Blueprint for the Fu- 
ture” in the section dealing with chil- 
dren from birth to puberty. His first 
step was to change the emphasis of his 
message from blue print with its rigid 
connotations to a “mood for tomorrow.” 
He also saw the blue print as having 
plural forms. 


He made a plea for each of us to talk 
about what each of us knows—that the 
job is too big for one person to lay a 
blue print. 


In observing some_ generalizations 
about our job with children, Dr. Hymes 
pointed out that “these are all beginn- 
ers” and “we must capitalize on this 
starting period as a preventive time... 
a time to build resistance in youngsters.” 
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This requires examination of where 
these children are most vulnerable at 
each stage. 


Health was mentioned as a well 
known accomplishment in our protec- 
tive approaches toward children. A still 
unsolved problem is “immunizing” 
against delinquency and mental illness. 


Dr. Hymes urged that we not “limit 
our dreams to what is already estab- 
lished.” We have a job to do in “immu- 
nizing against hate, prejudice, self de- 
preciation, loneliness, fears — those 
things which do not necessarily cripple 
us but which lower our capavity and 
powers.” 


A strong plea was made for playing 
our hunches and being bold. He made 
repeated reference to looking to the 
child and his responses for our evalua- 
tion of the hunches we play. Another 
generalization was the importance of 
this period as a time for early diagnosis 
and treatment. 


Dr. Hymes was not convinced that 
we love our children. He named ob- 
stacles in the way of our saying we love 
them—namely that “we also love a bar- 
gain and you can’t love the two to- 
gether,” that “with children collective- 
ly we are stingy.” 


Another obstacle mentioned was our 
sentimentality about the family which 
makes us lose sight of the family in 
proper perspective with all the resourc- 
es. This leads to one major part of the 
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blue print—building more resources. 
Dr. Hymes elaborated on our senti- 
mentality about “the American way” 
pointing up that we have a “highly 
mixed economy” and that our best re- 
sources are public and social service. 


“We don’t really like childhood as 
much as we think we do,” he said. He 
referred to our view of childhood as a 
“parasitic time” with little immediate 
returns. “We are rushing childhood.” 


Dr. Hymes urged that the blue prints 
not stay only with prevention—that we 
appreciate and engender enjoyment in 
the now and today. This, he said, was 
so important because “children are our 
silentest minority. Childhood accepts 
what is because it doesn’t know any 
better.” 


A personal view: Tackling the multi- 
tudinous problems our nation and world 
faces is a gargantuan task in itself, but 
without a recognition and appreciation 
of what the problems are, they cannot 
begin to be approached. 


Perhaps the greatest good that can 
arise from a conference such as this is 
to get more people fired up about the 
issues that seem to me to shorten as 
never before the gap between good liv- 
ing and survival. 


The real job seems to be one that 
must be done by people face to face in 
their own localities, which does not ex- 
clude a job of selling people on what 
is good and sensible living in a world. 


THEO REEVE 
State Education Department, Albany, New York 


There was excitement the minute I 
arrived at my hotel, for hordes of peo- 
ple (and I was soon one of them) were 
pouring into chartered buses for the 
ride to the University of Maryland to 
hear President Eisenhower address us 
at the Grand Opening, a gala occasion. 


It was a pleasure for me to share a 
room with one of our student delegates, 
Diane Redd, a college sophomore from 
Hampton Institute. She and all the oth- 
er students, the young adults and the 
500 delegates from other countries add- 


ed much zest, color and stimulation to 
the conference. . 


The pure mechanics of organizing the 
over 7,500 delegates into workgroups 
was an achievement of no mean pro- 
portion. First, I attended one of five 
Assemblies on the overall theme, “Chil- 
dren and Youth, 1960”; second, one of 
18 different Forums for those of us who 
had chosen the topic, “The Young in 
The World—The Young with Physical 
Handicaps”; and third, one of over 200 
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work sessions, of 2% hours each for 
three days, on the “Role of the Schools 
Toward the Young with Physical Handi- 
caps.” 


Real brain stretching went on in my 
work sessions. It was considerably en- 
riched by the thinking of the young 
student and adult delegates and of those 
from many professions including health, 
education, and welfare, and religious 
education. 


Of special interest to us was the re- 
commendation our group made that the 
role of the school toward the young with 
physical handicaps should be extended 
downward and also upward as long as 


such a person needs help, rehabilita- 
tion and education. 


Around the edges of time it was good 
to meet old and new friends across the 
country, to enjoy the beauties of Wash- 
ington in the spring time, to listen en- 
tranced to the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, to look at the fine exhibit of 
photographs of children and youth and 
to begin to pour over the wealth of 
materials distributed to each delegate. 


Best of all it was good to be a part 
of a group focusing on children and 
youth and making recommendations in 
their behalf. It was a privilege to serve 
as an NANE representative. 


DIANE E. REDD 


Hampton Institute, 


In the Early Childhood work groups 
which I participated in we discussed 
and made recommendations about pre- 
school centers, registration of the cen- 
ters, education of personnel who work 
with children, education of adolescents 
for parenthood and dissemination of ma- 
terials for parents. 


This group was quite interesting for it 
included representatives of various pro- 
fessions. I learned much from the dis- 
cussions of the health, welfare and edu- 
cation of the pre-school child. 


Dr. Abraham Heschel’s speech, 
“Youth Needs in a Changing World” 
was quite impressive, as he brought 
out the need of benevolence and rever- 
ence in children. é 


He also said that parents were press- 
ing the need for materialistic things as 
the goal of life and gave note to the fact 
that man has gained plenty and lost 
quality. 


Dr. James Hymes was an eloquent 
and interesting speaker. He spoke on 
“Blueprint for the Future.” His main 
concern was the young child, emotional 
problems, pre-school centers and protec- 
tion. 


He expressed the need for educating 
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parents and recommended that this edu- 
cation begin during the pre-adolescent 
stage and continue through the higher 
institutions of learning. 


The National Association for Nursery 
Education has a great role to perform 
in the follow-up of the recommendations 
and ideas expressed at the Conference. 


Since this organization is concerned 
mainly with nursery education and 
nursery centers, its members should en- 
deavor to educate others on the new 
ideas and recommendations presented 
at the Conference. 


If we as Members of NANE work to 
promote better pre-school centers we 
will be a successful organization. 


I thoroughly enjoyed all the meet- 
ings, lectures and stimulation that the 
Conference made available to me and 
the NANE members. It was an inter- 
esting and satisfying experience to be 
able to discuss youth needs and desires 
with adults, and to feel that the opin- 
ions of young people were wanted and 
used. 


I sincerely want to thank members 
of NANE for the opportunity to attend 
this wonderful conference. 
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MARILYN M. SMITH 


Teacher, Department of Child Dev., 


In my estimation, the most important 
aspect of the Conference itself was the 
variety of learning experiences that met 
all who attended. It provided a unique 
challenge for the person who is the 
specialist in his area, for he was think- 
ing and debating with other specialists 
who challenged his ideas and offered 
new ones to be considered. The think- 
ing of all of the delegates had to sur- 
pass their own disciplines and be re- 
geared to an inter-disciplinary approach. 


Thoughts of the Conference prompt 
a recurring impression of the tenseness 
and frustration in extreme evidence as 
the delegates struggled with the possi- 
bility that all of this stimulating think- 
ing would be only that, and not trans- 
mitted into forceful action. Quoting 
from an editorial in the Washington 
Post, April 1, 1960, 


“The very degree of the conferees’ 
frustration may be the real gauge of 
the success of the Conferenece. The dele- 
gates ought to return home more dis- 
turbed than when they arrived about 
the inadequacies in education, in home 
life, in youth’s relationship to the com- 
munity—more conscious than they were 
of the Nation’s slow progress in solving 
these problems. We hope, indeed, that 
they’ll go home concerned enough to 
work harder on these issues in the next 
10 years than they have in the last 10.” 


When some 1,000 youth delegates met 
to debate and vote on the main “prior- 
ities” from the Conference they were 
concerned with designating a few Youth 
Priorities, i.e. those ideas and recom- 
mendations which youth participants 
think have most significance now and 
in the decade ahead. 


They voted three issues as holding top 
priority for the next decade: 


1. An emphatic stand on civil rights 
calling for desegregation by 1970, 

2. A reemphasis of the family unit as 
a central force in democracy through 
education of youth in the role of the 
family, and 

3. An increased support for education 
on all levels on the part of local, state 
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and Federal governments, and a more 
complete recognition of the teacher as 
an individual and an adequate recom- 
pense as a skilled professional. 


As the forum on “Human Resources” 
considered the urgent current and grow- 
ing need for qualified, dedicated person- 
nel in the Health, Education and Wel- 
fare professions they recognized that 
these were the needs defined by pro- 
fessional people in these fields and not 
defined by our society as a whole. 


Adequate services to children and 
youth can be provided and allied ser- 
vices are necessary to maintain a heal- 
thy community life, and are essential 
to our national well-being. 


This has strong implications for the 
field of Nursery Education. We can’t 
begin a recruitment campaign until so- 
ciety accepts the need for the service 
and makes positions available for the 
trained personnel. 


As the group studied the above prob- 
lem, they stated that many young peo- 
ple are endowed with appropriate social 
and intellectual capabilities to serve 
well in the service professions. However, 
this large resource of potential leader- 
ship can be fully developed and realiz- 
ed only if young people find stimulation 
in the work to be done, and challenging 
opportunities for achieving status and 
for reaching financial and other personal 
goals. 


A basic step in building positive atti- 
tudes about these professions calls for 
action to improve the quality of ser- 
vices now being performed. Specific 
recommendations in relation to this 
included 

(1) Extensive in-service training 
which would provide conclusive courses 
of high caliber through work-shops or 
extension services. 

(2) More cooperation and coordination 
between related fields rather than com- 
petition, so that we can better utilize 
our present personnel instead of dupli- 
cating services. 

(3) More extensive use of competent 
people by changes in rules concerning 
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social security funds so that these peo- 
ple could continue giving their services 
even on part time basis, and be paid ade- 
quately. This would include a review 
of the mandatory retirement rules. 


(4) Joint financial support by the sev- 
eral levels of government for training 
and maintaining personnel and increas- 
ing salaries. This would help improve 
the quality of personnel, and pull well 
trained people now working in other 
fields back into this area of service. As 
more competent people fill the positions 
there can be more discrimination in 
the quality of people given the jobs. 

These recommendations are based on 
the assumption that attitudes and values 
are caught and not taught. After the 
quality of service positions has been 


raised, recruitment programs will play 
an important role. The group recog- 
nized that involving youth in commun- 
ity committees concerned with health, 
education, and welfare would give them 
the best acquaintance with the chal- 
lenges and rewards of service careers. 
It is my hope that these recommenda- 
tions will stimulate thinking concern- 
ing their application to the field of 
Nursery Education. 


Perhaps those of us presently work- 
ing in services for children and youth 
need to recognize the magnitude of our 
responsibility in developing our human 
resources. The future rests with men, 
not weapons. The problems of human 
relationships are crying out for help 
and action. 


DORIS WIMPFHEIMER 
Student at Mills College of Education, New York City 


The more than 7500 men and women, 
college and high school students rep- 
resenting the fifty states of the Union, 
national organizations, and foreign 
countries who gathered at Washington, 
D. C. for the White House Conference 
were individuals from varied economic 
levels, different cultural and religious 
backgrounds, different ideas and goals. 
They included a woman medical stu- 
dent from Norway, a nursery school 
teacher from Kansas, a mother from 
Michigan, a high school student from 
Hawaii, a Doctor from California, a 
priest from Alaska—yet all united with 
the single purpose of improving the 
opportunities for children and youth 
so that they might realize their full 
potential for a creative life in freedom 
and dignity. 


The Conference was dominated by a 
spirit of sincerity, cooperation, and 
friendliness from the President of the 
American Medical Association to the 
small high school freshman. 


For me, the most thrilling aspect of 
the Conference was the afternoon work- 
groups. In the workshop in Early Edu- 
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cation with thirty other men and wo- 
men of varied experiences and voca- 
tions, I had the opportunity to listen, 
contribute to the discussions, and learn. 
It was a unique experience to discuss 
the health and edcuation of young chil- 
dren with the President of A.C.E.I., a 
teacher at the Merrill-Palmer School, 
doctors, teachers, social workers, and 
laymen. 


It was exciting to experience so much 
unity though, even though the partici- 
pants came from different parts of the 
country. There was a great concern for 
Day Care, its standards and the qualifi- 
cations of its personnel. The workgroup 
felt kindergartens should be incorpor- 
ated into the public school systems, and 
that teachers of children should be ade- 
quately qualified for their work. 


For me, the Conference was an ex- 
citing learning experience. Here peo- 
ple of varied backgrounds found a com- 
mon ground—their interest in the im- 
provement of children’s opportunities— 
and worked toward a set of resolutions 
to serve the nation as a guide for the 
next ten years. 
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BIENNIAL CONFERENCE 


October 18 - 21, 1961 
Hotel Statler St. Louis, Missouri 


“Children in Focus’ 


L to R around the table: Irma Patton, local arrangements chairman; Evageline Howlette, 
Edith Sunderlin, Barbara Fischer, program chairman; Dorothy Lane and Aladine Shoemaker, 
general chairman. 


It’s Not Too Early To Start Planning 


The program committee for the 1961 NANE Biennial Conference met in St. Louis 
recently to make plans for the meeting. While it is too early to announce specific 
names and events, the program is well enough along to guarantee interesting, 
worthwhile days in St. Louis, October 18 - 21, 1961. 


Members of the program committee are: Thelma McClure, Hutchison, Kansas; 
Annette Jones, Emporia, Kansas; Luella Foster, Lawrence, Kansas; Evangeline 
Howlette, St. Louis, Missouri; Edith Sunderline, Ames, Iowa; Aladine Shomaker, 
Rochester, New York; Irma Patton, St. Louis, Missouri and Barbara Fisher, Col- 
umbia, Missouri. 


The committee is planning the program for you. YOU start planning NOW to 
attend! 
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Focus on Affiliated Groups . . 


Each week’s mail brings notice of new 
groups affiliating with NANE. There 
are now associations for nursery educa- 
tion across the country from coast to 
coast and border to border working 
actively for better education for young 
children. 


It is gratifying to realize that there 
are so many organizations with the same 
basic goals and purposes for early child- 
hood. 


We need many voices to speak out 
for the rights and needs of young chil- 
dren. We need many people working 
together to meet these needs. 


Working together in local, state and 
regional organizations has markedly in- 
creased and continues to increase pub- 
lic awareness of what is good and what 
is professional in nursery school pro- 
grams. 


A large and growing membership in 
NANE can go even farther in securing 
recognition, acceptance and support for 
sound educational programs for children 
under six years of age. 


A new chairman of affiliates is sup- 
posed to have new ideas to propose for 
our common undertakings. Katherine 
Read, Theo Reeve, and all who devoted 
their enthusiastic and creative efforts 
to the first years of this important func- 
tion of NANE had many ideas and it 
seems obvious that we will reap the 
harvest of their work for a long time 
to come. 


Membership in three affiliated groups 
in California as well as in the national 


organization, suggests to me that all of 
us share the same organizational inter- 
ests. 


Doubtless in each organization from 
one end of the country to the other there 
are committees working on program, 
legislation, teacher education, scholar- 
ships, publications, public relations, 
ways and means, etc. 


It would be helpful to share with 
Journal readers experiences and ideas, 
opinions and suggestions in one or more 
of these areas from time to time. 


Theresa Mahler, national chairman of 
legislation, has already asked for and 
received information from the chairmen 
of legislation of several affiliated groups. 
(See page 101). 


Can we pool our thinking and exper- 
iences on teacher education for future 
issues of the Journal? I feel it would 
be of interest to all of us to know: 


What is being done in your assoc- 
iation about recruiting young nurs- 
ery school teachers. 

About in-service training of teach- 
ers of young children. 

About setting standards for nurs- 
ery school teachers. 

About increasing public aware- 
ness of the importance of well quali- 
fied teachers for pre-school pro- 
grams. 


Do let us know what you are think- 
ing and doing about teacher education, 
and of course about anything else you 
are willing to share. 


EDITH M. DOWLEY 


Geneva, N. Y. The high speed culture of the adult world makes it imperative 
for some children to have some living at their own level, child psychologist Fran- 


ces Bailey told a parent meeting. 


A good nursery school provides the opportunity for child-level living and cuts 
down the feelings of frustration which may be attributed wrongly to temper, said 
the Hobart and William Smith College educator. 


Courtesy Today’s Child 
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Let’s Talk Legislation . . 


ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


Federal Aid for Education 


A broad-scale Federal aid to educa- 
tion bill, S.-8 (McNamara, D.-Mich.), 
amended to include funds for teachers’ 
salaries as well as for school construc- 
tion, was passed by a 51-34 Senate vote 
early in February. 

The Monroney-Clark amendment pro- 
vided $917 million a year for two years 
which States could use for school con- 
struction or salaries, or both. 


This expenditure would allow the 
expenditure of $20 per child of school 
age (5-17) for the total U.S. After the 
first year matching Federal funds by 
State or local funds would be required. 


On March 15 the House Education and 
Labor Committee aproved a 3-year aid 
to education bill which would provide 
$975 million for school construction but 
allows no funds for improving teachers’ 
salaries. 

Day Care Legislation 

The Day Care Assistance Act, S.B. 
1286 (Javits, R-N.Y.), is still in the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Welfare; two House 
bills, H.R. 7760 and H.R. 10267 intro- 
duced by Representatives Santangelo 
and Lindsay, both of New York, are in 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 


Budget Items 

Twenty-five million dollars for juve- 
nile delinquency control over a 5-year 
period would be provided by the Sen- 
ate-approved S. 694, an amended ver- 
sion of a bill previously sponsored by 
Senators Hill (D.-Ala.) and Clark (D.- 
Pa:): 

H.R. 7335, still in committee, has a 
$5 million annual appropriation and in- 
cludes grants for projects to train per- 
sonnel. 


An increase of $35.2 million is re- 
quested in the President’s budget to 
increase the National Science Founda- 
tion appropriation to $190 million, big- 
gest slice to go for basic research. 

Fellowships for advanced science and 
mathematics students would remain 
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about the same, but 290 more teachers 
would have the opportunity to attend 
special summer institutes in these fields. 


U. S. Office of Education cooperative 
research program, begun in 1957, will 
receive $3.4 million in 1960-61 if this 
year’s appropriation of $12.8 million for 
the total work of that Department is 
increased by 5% for the next fiscal year 
as requested. 


International Education Excha: 
tivities of the Department of State can 
be expanded if the President’s budget 
request for an additional $5 million is 
granted, increasing the fiscal allocation 
for 1960-61 to $23.2 million. 


School Lunch & Milk Program 


Twelve million children consumed 
almost 2 billion lunches in the last 
school year under the National School 
Lunch program which this year will 
spend $153.7 million in cash grants to 
participating States and in purchase of 
surplus foods. 

Congress last year approved an in- 
crease in the appropriation for the spe- 
cial school milk program to $81 million 
for this year and $85 million beginning 
July 1, 1960. 


Established under the provisions of 
the Social Security amendments in 1958, 
the 13-man Advisory Council on Public 
Assistance has submitted its report to 
the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, education and Welfare. 

Among the many recommendations 
made by the Council: use funds already 
authorized by Congress (1956) for grants 
for research and’ demonstration projects 
in several areas, including that of 
“strengthening family life”; further, the 
Council would establish a National In- 
stitute to carry on studies and demon- 
stration programs leading to the 
strengthening of family life. 


ON THE STATE LEVEL 

California’s legislators, anxious to re- 
turn to their constituencies, for most 
must face the voters this year, fought 
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bitterly, but finally adopted the Gover- 
nor’s budget of almost $2.5 billion (yes, 
that’s right—billion) to run the State 
for another year. 

More than 42% of this sum is ear- 
marked for education. Included is a 
74%% salary increase for the 5700 Uni- 
versity of California and 3500 State Col- 
lege faculty members. 

Deleted from the budget was the 
State Department of Education’s re- 
quest for $2.5 million extra to permit 
purchase of textbooks direct from pub- 
lishers. 

Attempting to break through the wall 
which for 29 years has protected the 
system of State printing of textbooks 
from plates leased on a royalty basis 
from publishers, the State Curriculum 
Commission this year gave the nod for 
superiority to 53 texts. 

Of these 33 are printed by three pub- 
lishing houses which have refused to 
lease plates, preferring to lose the mam- 
moth orders rather than make their 
books available except through direct 
sale. 

Restrictive language written into the 
budget bill limits expenditure for “out- 
side” printing to 10% over State Print- 
ing Office costs, thereby neatly killing 
off the attempt to get better texts for 
California’s school children. 


Maryland 

From Jean R. Worthley, President, 
Baltimore Association for Pre-School 
Education: 

“The Baltimore Association for Pre- 
School Education is supporting State 
Senate Bill #67 having to do with ac- 
creditation of church schools. Up until 
two years ago all schools including 
church schools could seek certification 
by the Maryland State Office of Educa- 
tion . Then there was a reinterpretation 
of Maryland Public Law and a state- 
ment issued that no more church schools 
would be accredited. 


The bill just introduced into the State 
Senate is quite permissive and would 
not require church schools to seek ac- 
creditation if they did not so desire but 
would open the way for those who do 
want to raise their standards and re- 
ceive the valuable help forthcoming 
from the State Office of Education, to 
do so. 


Massachusetts 


Boston A.N.E. continces to work for 
a law to license agencies which provide 
day care to children who need this ser- 
vice in Massachusetts. As a result of 
several years of activity, a Massachus- 
etts Community Organization Service 
Committee on Standards for Day Care 
was formed two years ago. 

“This Committee,” writes Mrs. Joseph 
F. Woodson, BANE Legislative Co- 
Chairman, “has worked on revisions of 
a proposed law, and strategy of presen- 
tation to the House Committee on Pub- 
lic Welfare.” 

Among the means used to interpret 
their legislative activities to member- 
ship and to encourage support of the 
pending State legislation (Mass. H.R. 
1977), BANE 

Published informative material in 
their organization publication BA 

NE Reports 

Printed an attractive pamphlet 

“Johnny needs a law” 

Sponsored open discussion meet- 
ings on the subject 

Presented the case for H.R. 1977 
on a TV program 

Distributed to membership a list 
of the legislators on the Massachus- 
etts House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Woodson concludes her report: 
“Although there are still legislative 
steps to be taken before one can hope 
this bill will become law, BANE will 
continue to keep its membership in- 
formed and to encourage support 
through representation of Board mem- 
bers on various committees in Boston 
as well as in the State.” 


Midwestern States 


Midwestern A.N.E. sends this excel- 
lent report, prepared by Miss Florence 
E. Bender, Chairman of the M.A.N.E. 
Legislative Committee: 

“Last year at the time of the Mid- 
western Conference, the Legislative 
Committee was doubled in size and now 
has two representatives from each of 
the member states. Membership ser- 
vice is so arranged that only one mem- 
ber is appointed each year from each 
state, thus insuring continuity to the 
committee’s work. 
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“For the last two years, the legisla- 
tive committee has been concerning it- 
self with legislation now on the books, 
within the member states, which has to 
do with licensing of nursery schools, 
kindergartens, play schools, day care 
centers, day care homes, and other child 
care facilities. 

“Since this licensing is done by the 
Departments of Public Welfare and not 
by Departments of Education, it is nec- 
essary that groups like the M.A.N.E. 
concern themselves with standards and 
licensing procedures which these de- 
partments apply to the various units. 

“Our committee has been studying the 
situation and gathering pertinent infor- 
mation which has been given to the 
Conferences. 

“This year the committee has pre- 
pared a questionnaire to gather addi- 
tional information about nursery schools 
and child care programs in the Midwest- 
ern conference region. Questions have 
been included on 

(1) Comparative growth in nursery 
schools and day care centers in the last 
three years; 

(2) Statistics on numbers of units cur- 
rently operating, locations of units, types 
of programs; 

(3) Licensing, including types and 
penalties; 

(4) Educational qualifications of di- 
rectors; and interagency cooperation in 
setting standards and developing licens- 
ing procedures. 

“Since current legislation controls and 
affects the operation of practically every 
center for care of pre-school children 
in our Midwest region, anything which 
we as a committee can do to interpret 
such legislation to the Conference Mem- 
bership would be helpful. 

“T think groups such as ours could 
very well actively encourage and fos- 
ter better legislation where children 
are concerned. 

“We hope to branch out during the 
next few years and give some active 
leadership in this area to the Confer- 
ence. 

“Mrs. Helen Parks, Michigan, will be 
the incoming Chairman of the Legisla- 
tive Committee.” 

We add our regrets that there isn’t 
space to reproduce in its entirety Dr. 
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Bender’s M.A.N.E. conference legisla- 
tive report, which gives a clear and con- 
cise review of legislative action in the 
seven member states of M.A.N.E.. If 
space permits we’ll include excerpts in 
the next issue of Let’s Talk Legislation. 


Missouri 

Mary Beth Brinegar, Day Care Con- 
sultant for the State Department of Soc- 
ial Welfare, and legislative chairman 
for M.A.N.E., reports that this is not a 
legislative year but that 

“Various groups throughout the State 
are interested in licensing nursery 
schools and kindergartens. As you may 
know, the exceptions to the present 
licensing law are, ‘Any graded boarding 
school, summer camp, hospital, sanitar- 
ium or home which is conducted in good 
faith, primarily, to provide education, 
recreation, medical treatment, or nurs- 
ing or convalescent care for children.’ 
This is now in the formative stage and 
we can report nothing definite at this 
point.” 

Ohio 

“Ohio certainly should be mentioned 
under ‘Let’s Talk’,” writes Mrs. Betty 
Montgomery from Cincinnati, “because 
we (State Department of Social Wel- 
fare) were given the power and the ob- 
ligation to write rules in day care. 

“For the last 54% years, we have been 
issuing certificates of approval to day 
care centers of more than 10 children, 
group day care homes of more than 6 
children and family day care homes of 
5 or fewer children. 

“Sometimes people have violated the 
terms of the certificate, in spite of our 
efforts at interpretation and our will- 
ingness to negotiate over numbers and 
ages of children. 

“We have not been able to deny or 
revoke a certificate and have the de- 
cision to deny or revoke, or refuse a cer- 
tificate upheld in court, because we have 
had no basis to do this beyond the fact 
‘they do not meet our standards’. 

“We have had 16 pages single-space, 
both sides, of standards and no one, 
of course, has met all of them. 

“Now, we have committees represent- 
ing operators, board members, interest- 
ed and experienced service people, all 
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of whom have real knowledge of how 
these standards have been put into op- 
eration with the State of Ohio. 

“They are reviewing the standards 
and picking out from them (and where 
necessary adding to them) those mini- 
mum essential requirements which the 
citizens have the right to expect of a 
certified day care facility.” 

In response to our inquiry, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery concludes: 

“You asked how we came to get this 
legislation. It was knowing who might 
be effective at getting the legislation 
listened to and considered in a positive 
light, that played an important part in 
the legislation going through to permit 
us to write rules. 

“Or if you like to say it another way, 
to require us to state what we can as- 
sure people of when we issue a certi- 
ficate of approval for day care. 

“A good sense of political timing was 
involved in the channels through which 
this legislation was introduced. In our 
state, as in others there are many pro- 
posals for regulations which will help a 
particular group do its job better, which 
are never heard, due to the overwhelm- 
ing backlog of legislative proposals. 
“The legislature’s time does not seem 
sufficient to give adequate consideration 
to every deserving and well-meaning 
proposal. 

“So it is of utmost importance to make 
sure that there will be a receptive aud- 
ience to one’s proposal and then it will 
not merely get snowed-under because 
of other pressures. 

“This means an estimate of the de- 
cision-making level of the legislative 
group in power. If one’s estimate is 
pretty close to reality, one can come 
up with improved legislation.” 


Oregon 

Oregon A.N.E., through its legislative 
chairman, Helen L. Gordon, wants to 
know in which states the State Depart- 
ment of Education provides and pays 
for consultation services to private and 
public pre-schools and kindergartens. 

Please send any information pertain- 
ing to this question (with a copy of the 
enabling legislation) to Miss Helen L. 
Gordon, Jewish Community Center, 


1636.S. W. 13th Avenue, Portland 1, 
Oregon. 


Virginia 

Mrs. Alice M. Powell, President, Vir- : 
ginia Association for Early Childhood 
Education, reports as follows: 

“The bill requiring registration of pri- 
vate nursery schools and kindergartens 
has not yet been adopted by the Virgin- 
ia Legislature. 

“Since we have a good group of spon- 
sors, including the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, we think it 
will go through. 

“The City of Norfolk has some pro- 
posed legislation concerning health 
standards for day care centers and pri- 
vate nursery schools in process, to come 
before the City Council. 

“The Department of Health has tak- 
en an active part in formulating these 
standards and it concerns only health 
provisions. We will notify you of prog- 
ress on this legislation also.” 


At the Virginia Association for Early 
Childhood Education business meeting, 
legislative chairman Jane Moncure re- 
ported on the measure sponsored by the 
VAECE and AAUW, Joint House Res- 
olution 76, which set up a study by the 
Virginia Advisory Legislative Council 
committee. 

The committee recommended regis- 
tration of private nursery schools and 
kindergartens with the State Board of 
Education. The bill embodying this 
recommendation, Senate Bill 156, passed 
the Senate but was killed in the House. 

The Association resolved that “the 
VAECE supports legislation for com- 
pulsory registration of all preschool pro- 
grams in the commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia.” 

It was recommended that all affiliated 
groups send this resolution to their leg- 
islators on affiliation stationery. 


Bouquets of spring flowers and many 
thanks to the correspondents who sent 
the above State reports in response to 
our appeal sent to some 50 Affiliates, 
requesting legislative news. 


THERESA S. MAHLER 
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On the Staff Side . . 


Position: 
Nursery school teacher, Child Devel- 
opment Center of Jewish Family and 
Community Service, Chicago, Illinois. 


Job: 
Teaching in a therapeutic nursery 
school for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren, ages 3 to 6. Twenty children in 
2 groups of 10 each with 2 teachers 
in charge of each group. 

Nursery school is part of a family 
service program. Teachers work close- 
ly with family caseworker, psychia- 
trist, pediatrician and psychologist. 


Qualifications: 

Good nursery school education plus 
some experience beyond practice 
teaching. Applicant must have ability 
to work with emotionally disturbed 
pre-school children and be interested 
in learning about family interaction 
and the causes and treatment of chil- 
dren’s problems. 


Salary: 
Based on qualifications and exper- 
ience. Eleven months basis. 


For further information contact: 
Mrs. Norma D. Levine 
Assistant Executive Director 
Jewish Family and Community Serv- 
ice 
One South Franklin Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Position: 
Nursery teacher for the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf, Boston Public 
Schools. September 1960. 

Job: 
Nursery School teaching, eight to ten 
children. 


Qualifications: 
Graduate of an accredited nursery 
teacher training school. 


Salary: 
Nine months basis. 


For further information contact: 
Nathan P. Harris, Principal 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf 
Kearsarge Avenue 
Roxbury 19, Massachusetts 
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Position: 


Director for Oak Park and River For- 
est Day Nursery. Open August 1, 1960 


Job: 
Full charge of school and program. 
School hours 7:30 to 5:30. Two hour 
noon recess for director. 


Qualifications: 
Experienced mature woman. B.S. or 
M.S., Child Development or Kinder- 
garten-Nursery education. 


Salary: 
Twelve months basis with 3 week paid 
vacation plus attractive room and use 
of school kitchen. 


For further information contact: 


Marion K. Wood, retiring director 
Oak Park and River Forest Day Nurs- 


ery 
1139 Randolph Street 
Oak Park, Illinois 


Position: 
Director, Sierra Madre Community 
Nursery School, Sierra Madre, Cali- 
fornia 


Job: 

Responsible for developing and main- 
taining the curriculum, educational 
philosophy, and standards of the 
school. Responsible for the employ- 
ment and supervision of all profes- 
sional personnel. Consultant on Board 
and Executive meetings. Conduct in- 
service training classes for mothers 
and teachers. 


Qualifications: 


College degree, with specialization in 
nursery school training or equivalent 
experience in this field of education. 


Salary: 
Attractive 


For further information contact: 
Mrs. John Veblen 
Personnel Committee Chairman — 
701 Sierra Madre Boulevard 
Sierra Madre, California 
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Spring, 1960 


Position: 
Director of Community Services, Pa- 
cific Oaks Friends School, Pasadena, 
California. Open September 1, 1960. 


Job: 


To develop a new two-year demon- 
stration project in the value of ex- 
perience with children in a nursery 
school for preparation of doctors, 
nurses, social workers, librarians, min- 
isters. 

The project is also designed to test 
effectiveness of inter-institutional co- 
operation to conserve resources. 

New in-service education possibili- 
ties for nursery school teachers will 
also be made available. A foundation 
grant supports the two year demon- 
stration program. 


Qualifications: 
Master’s degree; background in child 
development, early childhood or par- 
ent education; knowledge of related 
departments, related professions and 
community agencies. 

Desirable experience: teaching 
young children, supervising student 
teachers, administration. 

Ability to meet people easily and 
express self well in speech and writ- 
ing are essential. 


Salary: 
Twelve months basis, 1 month vaca- 
tion. 


For further information contact: 
Evangeline Burgess, Director 
Pacific Oaks Friends School 
714 West California Boulevard 
Pasadena, California 


Position: 
Teacher-Director, The Yorktown 
Community Nursery School, York- 
town Heights, New York. 


Qualifications: 
Training in early childhood education 
with three to five years experience 
as a head teacher or teacher-director. 
Experience in a cooperative would be 
helpful. 


Salary: 
Based on qualifications and experi- 
ence. Nine months basis. 


For further information contact: 
Mrs. Robert Schwartz, Vice-President, 
The Yorktown Community Nursery 
School 
P. O. Box 521 
Yorktown Heights, New York 


Read this to your future teachers. It’s by Don Russell, from an NBC radio 
show. 


You know, to a child thrust into,a strange world, a good teacher is the best 
thing that can possibly happen. A teacher is Courage with Kleenex in its poc- 
ket ... Sympathy struggling with a snow suit ... And Patience with papers to 
grade. Teachers spend 12 hours a day searching for truth and the other 12 hours 
searching for error. They’re incorruptible, indispensable, infallible, invincible, 
and nearly inexhaustible. A teacher really doesn’t mind sniffles, squirmings, 
stomach-aches, spillings, sloth, and sauciness. Neither does she disintegrate be- 
fore tears, trifles, fights, futility, excuses, parents who spout, little boys who 
shout, little girls who pout. Most of all, a teacher is somebody who likes some- 
body else’s children—and still has enough strength left to go to the PTA meet- 
ing. Thank heaven for teachers. 


Courtesy of It Starts In the Classroom, March, 1960 published by the National 
School Public Relations Association, a department of the National Education 
Association. 
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The Journal of Nursery Education 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


WE BELIEVE 
That nursery education can best be served by strengthening the programs of 
local organizations. Committees are at work planning ways to improve communi- 
cation and cooperation among local, state and regional groups concerned with 


young children. 

YOU CAN HELP 
By your membership in NANE you can strengthen the voice that speaks in be- 
half of young children. You can help in the process of welding together people 
throughout the world who have a primary interest in the field of nursery edu- 
cation. 


Student membership $ 2.50 
(a person whose primary occupation is that of student) 

Regular membership 5.50 

Sustaining membership $10.00and up 


(a person who wishes to express active concern and interest in NANE) 


Life membership $100.00 
Arrangements for installment payment can be made with the treasurer. 


Fiscal year: October 1 through September 30. Members joining after December 
31 will receive only Journals published after receipt of membership. 


If you hold membership in one or more affiliated groups and wish to have 50 
cents of your national dues refunded to one of these groups, choose the ONE to 
which you wish the rebate sent, indicating the name of the group in the approp- 
riate space below. 


Subscriptions to the JOURNAL without membership in the National Association 
for Nursery Education are available only to libraries at $4.00 a year. 


To: NANE Headquarters Office 
155 East Ohio Street - Room 200 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
Enclosed are annual membership dues in the amount of 
ER eee , of which $2.00 is for subscription to the 
Journal of Nursery Education for one year: | 


ADDRESS 


(Street) 


(City) (State) 
Membership in Affiliated Group 2 


(to which 50c rebate should be sent) 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Questions and Answers About Nursery Schools 


Mothers in a Cooperative Nursery School_..........._.-._________.______ $ .45 
Bibliography for Cooperative Nursery Schools ______.___-_________ $ .15 
Young and the Church Sclioot.. $ .45 
A Health Program for the Nursery School, 

by Hans Hartenstein and Julius B. Richmond______________-_-___- $ .35 
Sharing—A New Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships, 

by Evelyn Beyer (25 or more copies 4c each)_________.__-____ $ .45 
How Are The 5’s Faring in Your Town, A joint publication of the ACEI & NANE 


Teacher in a Cooperative, by Polly McVickar, Reprint from NANE BULLETIN $ .15 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School—That’s What You Want for 

Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten, by Sister Mary de Lordes________ $ .15 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? by Isabelle Diehl... -_- $ .15 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, 

A statement prepared by the American Academy of Pediatrics_____________ $ .05 
Gf Geheo! Bducation $ .75 
Let’s Play Outdoors, 

by Katherine Read (25 or more copies 40c each)________________________ $ .45 
What Is Music for Young Children? 

by Betty Jones (25 or more copies 70c each)_______ ts = $ .75 
Nursery School Before and After _______ $ .05 


Science Experiences in the Nursery Schoo 


Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 
(50 or more copies 3c each) $ .05 


Nursery School wpa. pane to What? by Evelyn Beyer 


(20 or more copies 40c each) _ $ .45 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? 
by Elizabeth Doak (25 or more copies 70c each)__ $ .75 


Why Have Nursery Schools? 

by James L. Hymes, Jr. (50 or more copies 3c each)__-___--__-____________ $ .05 
Water, Sand and Mud as Play Materials, by David B. Friedman, M.D., 

Dorothy Colodny, M.D., Mary Burnett and T. D. Cutsforth_._._._--___ $ .50 
Back Issues of the NANE JOURNAL 


OO O000 O OO 0 00 000 00 00 0000 


ORDER BLANK 


This page may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be sent with 
each shipment. Indicate quantity of each publication desired. 


Address all orders to: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Name 


Address 


City State 


All orders under $1.00 must be accompanied by cash; money order, check or stamps. 
Prepaid orders are postage free 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Its purpose is twofold. First to provide a medium for advancement and en- 
couragement of the purpose of nursery education through meetings, publications 


and like means of endeavor. 


Second, to provide a means whereby those who are interested in nursery edu- 
cation can, as an organized group, cooperate with other agencies concerned with 
the education and well-being of young children. 


The National Association for Nursery Education believes that the interests of 
young children may be served most effectively through the combined efforts 
of groups organized at the local, state, regional and national levels. 


The following groups are affiliated with the NANE: 


Arizona Association for Nursery Education 

Association for Nursery Schools—Chicago 

Austin Pre-School Association, Austin, Texas 

Baltimore Association for Pre-School 
Education 

Bergen County Chapter—New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 

Boston Association for Nursery Education 

Buffalo Chapter—New York State Association 
for Nursery Education 

California Association for Nursery Education 

Capitol District Chapter New York State 
Association for Nursery Education 

Central Chapter—New Jersey Association for 
Nursery Education 

Cleveland Association for Nursery Education 

Dept. of Early Childhood Education at 
Florida A. & M. University 

Early Childhood Education—Council of New 
York City 

Essex-Hudson Chapter—New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 

Hartford Association for Nursery Education, 
Connecticut 

Iowa Association for Nursery Education 

Ithaca Chapter—New York State Association 
for Nursery Education 

Kansas Pre-School Association 

Lakeshore Council of Cooperative Pre-Schools, 
Montreal, Canada 

Mid-Fairfield Pre-School Association, 
Connecticut 

Midwestern Association for Nursery Education 

Milwaukee Association for Nursery Education 

Minnesota Preschool Educational Association 

Missouri State Council for Nursery Education 

Morris-Union Chapter of the New Jersey 
Association for Nursery Education 


Nassau-Suffolk Council for Nursery 
Education,, New York 

New England Association for Nursery 
Education 

New York State Association for Nursery 
Education 

Northern Virginia Federation of Cooperative 
Schools 

Nursery Association of Greater Kansas City 

Oregon Association for Nursery Education 

Phoenix College Child Study Club 

Potomac Association for Cooperative 
Teachers, Maryland 

Preschool Association of Metropolitan Detroit 

Pre-School Education Council of Greater 
Cincinnati 

Puget Sound Association for Nursery 
Education, Seattle 

Rhode Island Association for Nursery 
Education 

Rochester Chapter New York Association for 
Nursery Education 

St. Louis Nursery Education Council 

South Dakota State College—Dept. Child 
Development 

South Fairfield Association for Nursery 
Education, Connecticut 

Syraucse Chapter New York Association for 
Nursery Education 

Tennessee Association for Children Under Six 

Utah Association for Nursery Education 

Virginia Association for Early Childhood 
Education 

— Nursery School Council, New 

or 

Western Massachusetts Association for 
Nursery Education 

Worcester Area Association for Nursery 
Education, Massachusetts 


If your local, state or regional group is not affiliated with the national organi- 
zation, write for information on group affiliation. Address: 


The National Association for Nursery Education 


155 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, IIl. 


Name of Organization__________________- 


Name of person requesting information 
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